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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


FOR THE DEDICATION OF A CHURCH* 


OLTAIRE built a chapel, and over the door 
he inscribed the words, “To God.” In an 
age when bu ‘dings were dedicated to our lady 

of this or the saint of that, to Jesus or Peter or Paul, 
he determined that one building should be dedicated 
to the Almighty Ruler of the Un verse. 

So far as we have any part in dedicating Uni- 
versalist houses of worship, we dedicate them to 
God. 

Not to the deism of Voltaire, who believed in a 
kind of absentee Deity that wound up the universe 
and then went off. 

Not to the theism of those who believe in a God 
present, and interfering, and carrying the responsi- 
bility for everything Himself. 

Not to the word of three letters beginning with 
G which Wieman calls “a mere squeak,’’ nor to the 
sound the German makes when he says “Goitt’’ or 
that Voltaire made when he said ‘‘Diew.”’ 

We dedicate our churches to that cosmic Power 
and Love which for want of a better name we call 
God or Father, and which is man’s partner in the ma- 
jestic process of creation. 

In dedicating a building simply to God, Voltaire 
was far ahead of his time. 

In dedicating a building to God, we seem to be 
far behind our time. 

A considerable company now wish to abandon 
the word God and to substitute the word religion. 
If by religion they mean what we used to mean, ‘‘de- 
pendence on a higher power,” or “‘the life of God in 
the soul of man,” any argument with them would be 
over words, and therefore futile. 

What they mean by religion, however, is elimina- 
tion of trust in a higher or cosmic power, and recog- 
nition only of those divinities which are in man in- 
dividually and collectively. Here is a difference. 
To us it is vital. We dedicate our temples of worship 
to the Strength that is mightier than our strength, 
and to the Love that is greater than our love. 

Do not misunderstand. What we dedicate to 
God by that very act we dedicate to man. Upon 
man the mighty Creator has placed responsibility for 


~ creation, and man can grow divine only as he accepts 


that responsibility and works with God. 
As we dedicate to God we dedicate to the aboli- 


*Address at the dedication of the Universalist Church of 
Floral Park, Long Island, November 22, 1931. 


tion of war, the cure of poverty, the establishment of 
justice, and the building of brotherhood. 

We dedicate to the making of homes, the laughter 
of children, the joy of toilers, the peace of old age. 

We dedicate to vision which makes man sure 
both of the beauty and goodness of earth and of the 
reality of heaven. 

Not to controversy over terms, not to alienation 
of those whose experience is different, not to insistence 
that our God shall be their God, our Christ their 
Christ, our Bible their Bible, but to united toil for our 
fellows, in the faith that the toil is worth while, we 
dedicate this house and all the houses of our church. 

* * 


THE LEADER FOR CHRISTMAS 


E are trying to make a good paper. Measur- 
ably, we think we are succeeding. There 
are not many of us on the job of editing, 

but there are many of us on the job of boosting and 
circulating. A practical way for this army of friends 
to help just now is to take advantage of the Christmas 
spirit and get people to give the Leader as a Christmas 
present. You can not be sure that your friend will 
like everything in the paper, but you can be sure that 
he will get a journal that is free in theory and in 
practise, and you can be reasonably sure that your 
friend will be helped as much by what he does not like 
instantly as by what he does. Help us extend the 


influence of the Leader. 
* * 


HALF-WITS AND PROGRESS 


E are thinking now of half-wits and their rela- 
tion to progress and retardation. We have 
had the subject brought home to us by a re- 

cent visit to Herkimer and to the New York State 
Convention. 

Our half-wit was not among the distinguished 
company of delegates to the Convention. No. He 
belongs now to history. His name was Hans Yost 
Schuyler. He lived in Herkimer, Fort Dayton, as it 
was called in 1777. General Benedict Arnold, who 
later had something worse than half-wit attached to 
his name, used Hans Yost to strike terror to the British, 
then at Fort Stanwix, on the site of the present city 
of Rome, New York. With reinforcements for the 
Colonials who had fought the bloody battle of Oris- 
kany, Arnold had come up the Mohawk Valley. He 
was in force, but whether it was force enough to dis- 
lodge the British was an open question. So he con- 
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ceived of the idea of employing Hans Yost. With 
holes cut in his clothing to look like bullet holes, the 
half-wit rushed breathless into the British defenses, 
registering extreme terror. ‘‘What was the matter?” 
A great army was coming. ‘How great?” The half- 
wit pointed to the countless leaves of a well-leafed 
tree. It was enough. The terror took and spread. 
In a short time the British army was in retreat, 
cannons abandoned, supplies left behind, Fort Stan- 
wix empty, the mighty invasion of St. Leger ended. 
The half-wit had saved the day—or lost the day, as 
we care to look at it. 

The moral, brethren, is a double one. People 
despised and neglected, not shining lights in society, 
average folk—even half-wits—may be used for 
mighty achievements, but there must be a brain 
somewhere to plan their use. Conversely, an entire 
force, military or civil, of church or state may be 
scared out of its wits by the outcries of a half-wit. 

Need more be said? The New York State Con- 
vention, admirable, successful, in other ways, will 
have one more claim on the gratitude of Universalist 
people, if it impresses upon us both the importance of 
using everybody and of not getting scared over half- 
wits. 

* * 


LET US BE SANE ABOUT KAGAWA 


WRITER in the Friend of Philadelphia refers to 
Toyahiko Kagawa as a missionary in our 
midst. We are pained by this reflection upon 

our country and people. Kagawa is a Japanese, a 
product of the missionary movement in Japan. It is 
entirely proper that he should visit this country and ex- 
press his gratitude to his benefactors and find out how 
we do it over here. But all the good which might 
come to him and all of our pleasure in his gratitude 
will be spoiled if we use language like this Quaker 
zealot’s, or spread the misleading excesses of belief 
held by this well-meaning Oriental. 

It seems that when Kagawa abandoned his 
dream of becoming a philosopher and took up Chris- 
tianity, he was attracted by ‘‘a Christ who poured out 
his life for the poor.” He was turned out of the home 
of a rich relative and was left to shift for himself. He 
developed tuberculosis and has had to work ever 
since against a handicap of ill health. In his student 
days he was thrown with the poor and unfortunate of 
his country, and was led to live on $1.50 a month and 
use the rest of his little money for relief. Probably 
these early hardships explain his later career. 

It seems as if all along the way he has taken Jesus 
literally. He loves God with the mind by taking ad- 
vantage of the latest scientific knowledge to tackle the 
slum problems of Japan, and he loves Him with the 
heart by giving away nearly everything that he owns. 

Annette G. Way, in the article to which we have 
referred, says: 

Some one has said: ‘Kagawa is something which 
the West has probably never produced; he is an evan- 
gelist with a scientific mind.” The scientific methods 
which he uses in dealing with poverty and social need 
have made Kagawa—who nine years ago was sent to 
jail for leading the Kobe dockyard strike—an adviser of 
his government in its great humanitarian enterprises. 
Last year he was made honorary vice-mayor of Tokyo, 


where a budget of nearly ten million dollars has been 

spent renovating the slums. 

The late scientific wizard Steinmetz is often quoted 

to the effect that ‘‘the next great inventions are going to 

bein the realm not of electricity but of the Spirit.”” _Kaga- 

waissignificant to. our age in his inventiveness in human 

and Divine relationships.. A true Oriental, Kagawa is 

a mystic—he seeks and finds direct contact with God, 

but he escapes the mysticism that keeps its eye fixed on 

the past. 

All this is highly commendable, but of course we 
must not take Kagawa too literally. We must oppose 
any moving of our ancient landmarks and we must 
fight for our bulwarks. America is not Japan. It is 
unthinkable that a representative of the yellow race— 
from Japan too—and with only such crumbs of Chris- 
tianity as we have dropped over there, should be re- 
garded as a missionary to our great country. Rather 
we should think of him as one whom we may benefit. 
We should open all our doors to him. He publishes 
a paper to arouse the downtrodden of Japan and to 
give them hope. Weshould give him points on editing 
it. He has a new lay order called ‘Friends of God, ’ 
which is spreading like wildfire and standing for 
International Peace. We should put him into touch 
with our ancient and honorable peace foundations. 
He now devotes the proceeds of his sixty books to 
“the maintenance of his clinics, night schools and re- 
search activities.” We shoud labor with him a bit 
here, and ask if it is prudent not to lay up some 
pennies for a rainy day. America can tell him a great 
deal about investments. Buying now with even a 
little would be sure to make him a multi-millionaire 
later, and then see how much good he could do! 

The hard, solid, rugged, unbeatable common 
sense of the American people will keep them from 
the excesses of literalism into which Kagawa seems 
to have plunged. But we must remember that he is 
our guest. With the utmost urbanity let us greet 
him, teach him, give a little money to him, and send 
him on his way. 

And let us remember that our great and glorious 
country, land of the free and home of the brave, can 
not and must not be misled by his nonsense. 

* * 


COMPLETE THIS KOREAN PROJECT. 


E have received so many questions about the 
Korean project which Dr. Cary outlined at 
Buffalo that we asked him to write us a con- 
cise letter about it. Eight hundred and seventy-two 
dollars have been contributed toward the thousand 
dollars needed. Only one hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars more are necessary in order to close this ac- 
count and insure the purchase of this farm. There 
are a dozen important things pending, so let us wipe 
this one thing off the list of things waiting to be done. 
When our people read Dr. Cary’s letter we feel 
sure they will want to make an investment in the firm 
of Cary and Jio. 
To the Editor: 

We have been going around in circles with little time to do — 
anything properly, but I know that you know I am grateful for 
the editorial about the Korean farm, and for much more that 
you don’t want me to write about. That generous impulse at 
Buffalo will have far-reaching results. Of course, like every- 
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thing else I said, I told about it in a hurry and incompletely. 
Hurry and incompleteness are the key-notes of this furlough. 
A further word of explanation ’is due to all who gave so gener- 
ously and to any who may be thinking about it. 

Taikyu is the second largest’ city in Korea. There isa large 
agricultural school there, many of whose students know Mr. Jio 
and look to him for guidance. They come from all over Korea 
(Korea is about the size of Oregon) hoping to learn how to handle 
the basic industry of the country, farming, either for themselves 
and their families or in the public service. Like all schools in 
the Orient this agricultural school draws many poor students 
who hope, by working in the city, to eke out the very slender 
help they receive from home. Many have no help at all from 
home and depend wholly on what little they can earn outside 
school hours. Taikyu is like other Oriental cities where the 
farm lands end where the city streets begin. Mr. Jio’s plan is 
to make this farm at once a home and a source of income to 
some of the most needy students. The real hardship to an 
Oriental farmer comes from his having to pay so large a part 
of his income to the landlord. The man who owns his farm may 
not be affluent, but he can be independent. With no landlord 
to pay this little farm can support a number of students and pay 
its own way. The students will not only live on it and from it 
but will work it. Mr. Jio is himself the son of a fairly com- 
fortable farmer and has, in addition to the knowledge needed to 
run the farm, the character needed to make this farm a fine 
center of very practical social service. 

This farm is not the limit of Mr. Jio’s vision of what can 
be done and ought to be done. He has other projects requiring 
money to realize. I hope the time will come when I can outline 
these other projects with reasonable hope of getting the neces- 
sary funds. In times like these there is not much use in discuss- 
ing them although theamount needed—$7,500—is hardly a large 
sum. It will gratify all who have given to know that Mr. Jio 
is not the kind of man to lie back and wait for help to do any- 
thing which he can do without help. At Buffalo I forgot among 
other things to tell of his relief work to flooded villages a year 
ago last summer, work which won him and his Foy Scouts high 
praise from many sources, of the feeding of 600 of the city’s poor 
last New Year’s by the church people without help from any one, 
and of the work he is carrying on now in his church to give em- 
ployment to his own people who are out of work. In none of 
these enterprises has he had anything more than the usual help 
from us. This man deserves all the backing we can give him. 
As a minister, a social worker, as a man, I know of no finer in 
our fellowship. 

Thank you again for all you have done, and please thank all 
who have helped, in Mr. Jio’s name and mine. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Cary. 
x x 


THE UNEXPECTED GLORIES 

N asteep hillside, on election day, 1931, we came 
upon two sweet-brier roses blooming among 
the seed-pods with which the bush was covered. 
We had had some cold weather, even flurries of snow. 
It was late, and the summer birds were gone. But 
here was the unexpected, two beautiful roses on the 
bush up in the hills where snow comes early. The ex- 
perience gave us the keenest pleasure. On the same 

walk we found two strawberry blossoms. 

Then we came back and read in the Friend a ittle 
article by Mary Hoxie Jones which interpreted our ex- 
perience. She had been walking in Connecticut in 
September, and among the asters and goldenrod she 
found a violet. 

How thrilling, to find the first one in early April. 
How even more thrilling to find one in late September, 
when no thought of finding one had entered my mind. 


One can’t tell where to look for these unexpected glories. 
Looking for the expected ones fills a major part of our 
lives. We’ve got to be alert and prepared to grasp un- 
expected joys without a moment’s warning. They are 
apt to pass by almost before we know that they have 
existed. It does not pay to hunt for the unexpected. 
Had I searched meadow after meadow in the hope of 
finding something unusual I should have found nothing, 
probably. Often when we plan and count on something 
in the end it disappoints us; it was not what we had 
hoped for. Wedosomething on the spur of the moment, 
and it far exceeds anything we could have dreamed. 

Life is difficult and complicated, both spiritually 
and materially. The depression has got into souls as 
as well as into business and banks. Finding a violet in 
‘bloom out of season won’t straighten out the economic 
situation, but it will perhaps make us realize that there 
are things out of the ordinary even now. They are 
the things which give us the most exquisite joy. They 
are the things which we remember all our lives. 


Something out of the ordinary may be going to 
happen to us, something beautiful, inspiring, glorious. 
It will pay us to cultivate expectancy. But what a 
tragedy if we should think the September violet, or 
the November roses and strawberry blossoms, were 
nothing, Js God nothing? 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, has left the 
ministry. Few of us knew that he still was in it. 
It is a great tribute to the New York presbytery that 
not the slightest pressure was brought on him to take 
this action. ‘On the contrary,” according to Edmund 
Chaffee in the Christian Century, “everything possible 
was done to persuade him to remain.” Universalists 
would have dropped him long ago. Why not make our 
antiquated fellowship laws as liberal as the Presby- 
terian? 


From Sunday, January 3, to Saturday, January 9, 
the churches connected with the Federal Council and 
all others which can be interested will join in prayer 
for “‘a deepening of the consciousness of God, for faith 
in and loyalty to a conquering Christ, for international 
good will, protection of the home, for a world in a 
day of depression and for a world-wide spiritual re- 
vival.” 


“Unemployment: A Discussion Outline,” brought 
out by a group headed by Union Seminary professors 
and sold for thirty-five cents, is the beginning of guid- 
ance for clubs and classes which are asking the ques- 
tion, ““‘What can be done about it?” Our Mr. Polk 
can get copies. 


On Sunday, Nov. 15, at Milford, Mass., we 
called on the person who is probably the oldest living 
reader of the Christian Leader, Mrs. S. A. Gleason, who 
is in her 103d year, and we found her with clear head 
and serene heart. Have we any older living readers? 

“Who can ever forget the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania,’”’ said Professor Luccock of Yale to Connecticut 
Universalists. “But to measure the killed in the 
World War, you would have to sink a Lusitania every- 
day for seventy years.” 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXXIX. 


Indian Summer Days 


Johannes 


PERE is quite a swing and uplift to the hymn, 

si “‘When the Mists Have Rolled in Splendor 
from the Beauty of the Hills,’’ but some one 

22 ought to write another hymn about “When the 
Haze of Indian Summer Reveals the Beauty of the 
Hills.” To some of us this seems the high tide of the 
year. The leaves of the deciduous trees have fallen, 
the hills come nearer and their outlines are more 
clearly visible, but, as if to soften the effect and to add 
perhaps a touch of mystery which we might lose by 
the closer association, nature sends down the haze 
and the hills just swim in it. Just what the haze is 
and how it is made I do not know. The early settlers 
of the United States explained it by the well-known 
fact that the Western Indians burned over great 
stretches of the prairie, and the Colonists thought 
the haze was the smoke of these distant fires. Prob- 
ably they were correct in part at least. One of the 
encyclopedias says confidently, “The haze in the 
atmosphere is attributed to the smoke and dust float- 
ing in the still dry air, which absence of wind and 
rain make possible.” 

There is a dispute about when Indian summer 
comes, some authorities insisting that nothing can be 
called Indian summer before St. Martin’s Day, No- 
vember 11. Others say that any period of mellow 
sunshine in October and November which is quiet 
and warm is Indian summer. Still others definitely 
fix the date as following immediately after what used 
to be called “squaw winter,” the period of the first 
freeze. 

In Canada, and on the continent of Europe, Indian 
summer goes by the name of St. Martin’s summer. 
There are some of the saints names which I should 
not care to apply to a thing as peaceful as Indian 
summer. I mean the kind of saints who make us un- 
comfortable when they are around, the kind who prefer 
a misty old cell to our gorge or to the top of old Cob- 
ble, the kind who make our joy in living shrivel up. 
We have some such ‘holy folk” in our own church. 
Sf. Martin was not that kind. In fact, quite by acci- 
dent, due to his day taking the place of an old pagan 
festival, he has been made a patron of drinking and of 
all kinds of jovial meetings, and also a special pro- 
tector of reformed drunkards. He is the patron saint 
of France and of the cities of Mainz and Wurzburg. 
Just as we have made the word Christmas, we have 
made the word Martinmas, or Feast of St. Martin. 
Martin deserves no credit or blame for being the 
patron of drinking. He was a liberal man for his 
day, however. At the Council of Treves in 385 A. D. 
he entreated his fellow bishops to spare the lives of 
the “‘Priscillianist heretics.” He failed, but ever 
after he refused ecclesiastical fellowship to those who 
sanctioned the cruel execution. 

During the World War, when we were saying 
good-by to Belgium to hurry down to Italy, where a 
crisis had come, a noble lady brought us a copy of one 
of the famous paintings of St. Martin and the Beggar. 
Martin, still in the army and not yet canonized 


stationed at Amiens, is shown on horseback, bending 
down and dividing his cloak with a beggar. 

Life is sweeter for us if we know a few old legends. 
They are good to think about on St. Martin’s Day 
and on every other day. 

As the world seems good to us when we see it 
through the calm, translucent atmosphere of Indian 
summer, so it seems good to us when we read of St. 
Martin, or of Jane Addams, dividing their best with 
the unfortunate. 

There ought to be time in our lives to learn 
about the saints and to appreciate the golden sunlight 
of Indian summer. 

More than one of us can echo the thought of the 
little poem by L. R. B., published not long ago in the 
Christian Century. The last part is as follows: 


I need wide spaces in my heart, 
Where faith and I can go apart 
And grow serene. 


Life gets so choked by busy living, 
Kindness so lost in fussy giving, 
That love slips by unseen. 


I want to make a quiet place 

Where those I love can see God’s face, 
Can stretch their hearts across the earth, 
Can understand what spring is worth, 
Can count the stars, 

Watch violets grow, 

And learn what birds and children know. 


On a perfect Indian summer day, the week after 
election, 1931, we took a little walk up the creek. It 
had been 20 and 25 degrees for several mornings 
on our porch, and we had had to keep bright fires 
burning. For two or three days the mercury even at 
midday had not got up much above freezing. It was 
our squaw winter. Then it grew warmer again and 
the air became soft like the air of Washington in the 
springtime. The mercury, starting at 45, by noon 
reached 70 on our front porch. All of the snow had 
gone from Cobble when we started up the creek 
toward the gorge. 

On November 1 the Madame had counted twenty 
wild flowers—hawkweed, goldenrod, red clover, hop 
clover, white clover, yarrow, everlasting, purple as- 
ters, fleabane, buttercup, mustard, muskmallow, 
sweet-brier rose, Queen Anne’s lace, and some others, 
but some of them were a bedraggled lot, and after the 
severe freeze of two days before we doubted if we 
should find any flowers. But in a depression of the 
old pasture along the creek, where Pine Mountain 
cut off the winds to the east, and a high bank which 
was made ages ago by the creek cut off the winds to the 
west and north, and where all the southern sun could 
strike down, we found four dandelions in blossom and 
one wild strawberry blossom. It was delightful in 
that little basin of Stony Creek, with the water sing- 
ing over the stones, with the hemlocks overhanging 
the stream along one side and the soft brown grass 
for us to lie on along the other side, with the road and 
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the farmhouses far behind us, and the line of the little 
brook coming in graceful curves down through the 
deserted pasture from the gorge. The ferns were still 
green and beautiful across the stream and up the steep 
wooded hill, and I went across to pick a few for the 
Madame. The rush and whir of a partridge thrilled 
me, as always, and I was sorry for the Madame, who 
had missed it. But when I got back she had an even 
greater find—a hermit thrush, and on the ninth of 
November, when we supposed our bird friends were 
all gone. “I could not be mistaken,” she said. “I 
had my glasses squarely on his brown back and red 
tail. The marks on his breast were much finer than 
those on the wood thrush.” To make assurance 
doubly sure the hermit flew up again for us and then 
went down into the dead leaves to resume his feeding. 
There was no doubt about him. No one who has ever 
seen his red tail can mistake him. Looking him up 
again in our books, we found that he is the hardiest 
of our thrushes, coming the earliest and going the 
latest. It is not unusual for him to be found as far 
north as Cambridge, Mass., in November. Nor does 
he need to go so far south as some birds. He may 
winter in New Jersey. It seems to be the rule among 
birds that those who come the earliest stay the latest. 
The bluebird is an example, and one of Richard Bur- 
ton’s exquisite little poems hits off this characteristic: 
In the very spring, 
Nay, in the bluster of March, or haply before, 
The bluebird comes, and, a-wing 
Or alight, seems evermore 
For song that is sweet and soft. 
His footprints oft 
Make fret-work along the snow 
When the weather is bleak a-blow, 
When his hardihood by cold is pinched full sore. 
Then deep in the fall, 
In the Indian-summer while, in the dreamy days 
When the errant songsters all 
Grow slack in songful ways, 
You may hear his warble still 
By field or hill; 
Until, with an azure rush 
Of motion, music—hush! 
He is off, he is mutely whelmed in the southern haze! 


There are plenty of days in autumn when the 
weather calls to action, but not Indian summer. 
That delightful Canadian writer, Peter McArthur, 
in “Friendly Acres,’ answers the critic who laments 
the absence of good autumn poetry by saying that 
there is plenty of it, but that it was not written in 
autumn. “It was written in the more active seasons 
when the memories of autumn sank as a balm on the 
bruised and over-labored soul.’”’ Obviously he is 
describing Indian summer days when he says: “The 
poet who lets the mellowness of autumn sink into his 
system is too bone-lazy to wiggle his fingers in counting 
feet and matching rhymes. At this time of the year 
the nine muses are all taking sun baths and munching 
the apples of the Hesperides. Those whom they 
favor are filled with an ineffable content and steeped 
in ineluctable sloth. A vast stillness fills the drowsy 
world. . . . In the morning the cattle stand in the 
sun to get warm and at noon they shift to the shade 
to get cool,and are almost too lazy to chew the cud. 
And the poet who is in accord with nature lolls around 


and eats apples and grapes and pears that are brought 
to him by admirers, being too lazy to get up and get 
them for himself.” 

Whether it was written in autumn or springtime, 
I know not, but Philip Hale in an editorial in the 
Boston Herald recently gave us some poetry on 
November which shows the other side of the pic- 
ture. 


Thomas Hood (he says) summed up the month 
in his lines beginning 

No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 

No sun—no moon! 

No morn—no noon. 
and ending 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 

No comfortable feel in any member— 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 

November! 

But old Thomas Tusser in the sixteenth century 
took a more cheerful view of the month. There is 
much for the farmer to do—or there was in Tusser’s 
time: threshing of barley and wheat, setting of garlic 
and beens, trenching of gardens. 

The chimney all sooty would now be made clean, 

For fear of mischance, too oftentimes seen. 


A Frenchman said that November is the month 
‘n which Englishmen hang themselves. Bryant gave 
us the “Death of the Flowers,” ““The melancholy days 
are come, the saddest of the year,” but, having had a 
few days of Indian summer this year, I prefer Long- 
fellow as my interpreter: 


The beautiful season 
", . the summer of All Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; 
and the landscape 

Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood, 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart 
of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in har- 
mony blended. 

. .. . And the great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors 
around him. 


On the thirteenth of November, 1931, the wind 
was roaring in the woods. The mercury did not get 
up above 55 degrees. The heavy rain of the night 
had washed the air clean, and there was no haze over 
the hills which looked down upon our hollow. I 
started out shortly after noon for a little walk up the 
west fork of Stony Creek and then to the top of Old 
Cobble. The sun was bright and warm, and great 
gray clouds, silver-tipped, were moving across the 
blue sky. In a sheltered place I soon stopped for 
an after luncheon rest, with dry maple leaves for a 
seat, a tree trunk for a chair back and an old gnarled 
root hanging out over the stream for a foot rest. 

It seemed for a moment or two that not a living 
creature was in sight, but a jay called, and a gray 
squirrel slid around to the other side of a hickory. 
In our part of the country, there are few days of the 
year when sharp eyes are not watching a man on his 
most lonely walk. It was restful there in the sun, 
with the brook singing merrily and the dry leaves and 
soft grass fluttering in the breeze. It was gocd 0 
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lay|hands gently on the grass, to touch the rough bark 
of the tree, to pick up a stone older than human his- 
tory, to look on up the stream curving through the 
pasture gully. I went out of my way to keep the 
stream company as long as I cou’d, through a little 
grove of maples, by quite a clump of hickories, from 
pasture to pasture, until it was time to really breast 
the steep hillside. 

I went up by pastures and hay fields to the top 
and came back through the woods. 

The wind was fairly sharp going up and really 
blustery on top. But it was beautiful in the Novem- 
ber sunshine. There were many surprises. One was 
the number of apples ungathered. Many were what 
we call wild apples, but they were delicious. In one 
place there was an orchard abandoned for years, but 
two old greening trees were laden and the fruit was 
large and perfect. These trees must have had self- 
sprayers and self-fertilizers up there in that hollow 
of the hills, for none of the fruit was wormy. I was 
struck by the shelter from the wind that a single bushy 
spruce can give, the speed of the cloud shadows 
chasing one another across our hollow, the dryness of 
the long dead grass after such a soaking rain, the 
skill with which cow paths are laid around the steep- 
est slopes, and many other things that I saw in No- 
vember which were more or less hidden in June. 

Summit village, off to my right, looked very 
tranquil in the afternoon light. One could hardly 
realize that it was all rent and torn with politics just 
ten days before, when busy men bent every effort to 
capture the town election. 

The view, as always, was worth the climb. The 
rain and the wind had not succeeded in destroying 
all of the haze. The mountains to the north of the 
Mohawk were just a suggestion of blue in the clouds 
of the horizon. The mountains to the south from 
Stamford toward the Hudson were perfectly outlined, 
but were of the softest, tenderest color. 

I got off the hilltop in a hurry and down in the 
warm woods, where I scared up three partridges 
(ruffed grouse) from their feeding ground. I went by 
favorite spots, lookout points, more wild apple trees, 
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the log where once I met a whole family of young 
oven birds, the tree where the red-tailed hawk nested 
all summer. No matter how isolated the place, how 
deep the woods, how far I wandered, I did not find a 
lonely place on the tramp. 

And then I came back to sit on our front porch 
in the sunshine and read a bit to the Madame. From 
the book in my pocket—a book of prose fragments 
regarded by the author as masterpieces—I read a few 
passages from Olive Schreiner’s “Story of an African 
Farm.” The passage was the one about Waldo sitting 
in the sunshine. ‘‘Waldo was an uncouth creature 
with small learning and no prospect for the future but 
that of making endless tables and stone walls, yet it 
seemed to him as he sat there that life was a rare and 
a very rich thing. He rubbed his hands in the sun- 
shine. Ah, to live on so, year after year, how well! 
Always in the present, letting each day glide, bring- 
ing its own labor and its own beauty; the gradual 


lighting up of the hills, night and the stars, firelight 


and the coals. . . . To look at the lives of clouds and 
insects; to look deep into the heart of flowers and to 
see how lovingly the pistil and the stamens nestle 
there together. . . . When great men blossom into 
books, looking into those flowers also, to see how the 
world of men, too, opens beautifully, leaf after leaf. 
Ah! life is delicious; well to live long and see the dark- 
ness breaking and the day coming. The day when 
soul shall not thrust back soul that would come to it!” 

Those who know the chapter know that it is an 
account of the death of Waldo. But does that fact 
of death destroy the truth and beauty of the dreams? 
Far from it. 

In the days of Indian summer, close to nature, 
with the last rose of summer clinging to the sweet- 
brier, with the last leaves fluttering from the trees, 
the last weeks of the year hastening away, with winter 
coming and the knowledge that finis is sure to be 
written at last to the longest life—when we are up in 
our hollow we see more clearly that it all isright. It 
is a part of a Great Plan. It all is natural and good. 
We feel sure that we can trust the beauty that shines 
for us through the haze. 


Paths to the Presence of God 


Dwight Bradley 


PY SINE of the outstanding characteristics of Albert 
~ 4 Wl Palmer’s preaching and writing is his ability 
to humanize his subject matter, and thus 
to keep it within the range of simple under- 
standing. When he speaks or writes about religion, 
the result is not a cross-word puzzle but front page 
news. 

f This capacity of President Palmer’s is to some a 
stumbling-block and an offense; because there are 
those who prefer their religion in the form of a prob- 
lem (the more insoluble the better) than in that of a 
declaration of faith. A book like Palmer’s recently 
published National Council Lectures, entited, “Paths 
to the Presence of God,” lacks that sophisticated com- 
bination of cocksureness and negation which one 
associates with the typically “modern” treatment of 
re’igious questions. Nor does Palmer take the common 


experiences of men, their discoveries and questings in 
the realm of the spirit, and break them up into bits 
by analysis, and rearrange them, then, in the order of 
complexes, fixations, and inhibitions, according to 
the prescribed pattern of the “latest’”’ school of psy- 
chology. 

As a matter of fact, Albert Palmer is by no means 
insulated from the trends and tendencies of contempo- 
rary analysis. He is quite familiar with them—prob- 
ably no less so than the average critic of the cynical 
school. But in these lectures he has chosen to set 
forth in a winsome and straightforward style (illum- 
inated by reference to much fine poetry), that which . 
his love of nature, his familiarity with science, his 
friendship with men, his responsiveness to mystery, 
and his devotion to Jesus, have taught him about 
making contact with God. 
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The book is, first and foremost, a personal con- 
fession of faith. It is the narration of a man’s pil- 
grimage upon the paths that have led, in his own case 
at least, to the One whom he calls God. Without 
employing the autobiographical manner at all, Palmer 
has given us his own story. One of the things about 
this book which will appeal most to the average reader 
is its unmistakable flavor of personal experience. 

It may be that there are other paths to God than 
those herein described. President Palmer would un- 
doubtedly agree that there are. After all, the aware- 
ness of God’s presence is a matter of temperament 
and disposition. Some discover God’s nearness in one 
way and others in another. Some there are who are 
inclined to put the emphasis more upon the paths 
along which God comes to men—believing that re- 
ligion is more a receptive attitude than a search. 
Others, too, by reason of temperament, are likely 
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to prefer some of the more dramatic and perhaps more 
perilous trails up to the heights—paths that involve 
a severe discipline of emotion and a tremendous exer- 
tion of will. Palmer may, for these, seem to suggest 
ways that are too peaceful or too level. 

But why cavil? Here is a little book (105 pages) 
in which a radiant personality tells with vivid and 
enthusiastic eagerness how he himself has found the 
way into the Light. Those who require or desire a 
different guidance may find what they seek elsewhere. 
His treatment is, above all other things, and in the 
best sense of the word, normal. This is a book for 
those who are in search of guidance into paths which 
are sanely inviting, intellectually open, filled with 
friendly fellow-travelers, lit by the serene splendor of 
the noonday sun, and guaranteed by the presence of 
a Living Christ to lead surely and ultimately into 
the Presence of a Fatherly God. 


The New Sensationalism in Religion 
R. Lester Mondale 3 


ITHOUT awareness of it, hundreds of lib- 
eral clergymen who deplore Los Angeles 
vaudeville evangelism or the vice-raiding 
of the decade past, have been filling their 

pews through resort to another sensationalism hardly 
more commendable. Its use, however, has for the 
most part been unpremeditated and often heroic; 
hence, while one may regret its appearance and be- 
moan its untoward effects, he would be most uncharit- 
able who would censure ministers acting according to 
their lights and their consciences. Therefore, at this 
time one can but point out this sensationalism, why 
it should be and is, and here and there toward the end 
of this discussion leave some hints about another 
state trail winding quietly around the hubbub. 


I 


So thrilling have been some episodes in liberalism 
that even the newspapers have taken ministers out 
of their ancient and solemn repose on the church page 
and have blackened the news columns with head- 
lines about heresy trials, displayed their radical social 
oracles, editorially thrown roses or skunk cabbages 
at the Darwinian pulpit, and, all in all, treated church 
news with as high respect in regard to space as any 
choice bits that a reporter could corner on the private 
life of Clara Bow, French intrigue in the Balkans, or 
the latest and most hysterical murder trial. 

Until recent years this liberal sensationalism 
was of a purely negative variety—it was the proclama- 
tion of ministers that this dogma of Christianity was 
no longer tenable and that custom no longer sensible 
to observe. Weare at the tag end of such sensational- 
ism now, however. But out of it is growing another 
variety, which might be termed “positive” sensation- 
alism, which if not clearly apprehended and overcome 
will certainly wreck the whole liberal movement. 

So first we shall consider the negative sensa- 
tionalism, then how out of this grows another, and 
then to the remedies. 

The news value of liberalism for churches is not 
hard to discern, and its history no harder. In the old 


times Jonathan Edwards may have knocked several 
of his sin-burdened Puritan parishioners “out” to a. 
count of ten with his threats of hell fire—but for all 
that his hell had little news value that was not already 
cashed in in ancient times. The faintings of fright~ 
ened parishioners, it is true, might have been casually 
described and printed had that age been blessed witht 
a tabloid. 

But the real thrill about hell comes, not when 
one learns that there is such a place and that he 
may be going there, but when some one proclaims® 
that there isn’t, especially in a community which has 
cherished its blast furnaces and kilns for generations, 
not for their own betterment, but in their love of 
landlords, adulterers and German Kaisers. Forty 
years ago “*’gin hell” pulpit oratory was filling churches, 
lecture halls and newspapers. But hell, going or 
coming, is now somewhat yasse. However, hell, in- 
stead of being the end of everything as usual, was but 
a beginning for liberalism. Churches and lecture 
halls had still sufficient “’gin” this and “in” that 
sensationalism of cash value to attract men and 
women and contributions without falling back on the 
rather prosaic, perhaps, but age-old religious business 
of guiding the faltering human hand, as it ever reaches 
into infinities on all sides, to seize on something perma- 
nent and steadying. ; 

“Who wrote the Bible?” will still fill the col- 
lection plate in many states, and Moses’ mistakes 
continue to agitate the minds of many devoted friends 
of his who will feed and clothe a parson capable of 
smoothing them over and game to fight about them. 
Even in liberal churches in college centers it is sur- 
prising, and gratifying to many, how empty auditori- 
ums take on their old appearances again as soon as 
the Bible these churches were built upon is gone at. 
pick and tong. But in a majority of Protestant 
churches to-day the Bible thrills are over, and Sun- 
day school children, instead of marching behind the 
Star of David or of bowing to a Cross, sit still and re- 
peat with a greater reverence the symbols of Penta- 
teuch construction, J. E. D. P., ete. These letters 
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may not be as thrilling to children as the old-fashioned 
story of Elijah on Carmel, but they gave their par- 
ents, who still laugh when the minister queries about 
Lot’s wife, a terrific surprise. 

The liberal race is on—only it is a sort of roller 
coaster affair, and, as far as the religious cravings 
of the human heart are concerned, it doesn’t get one 
anywhere—except to the starting place. Away from 
Orthodoxy—hell is behind, now the record of infal- 
lible revelation, and over Christology we go! In most 
urban centers the mildly orthodox still can work 
audiences into emotions over Christ, not because 
he died for their sins but because there wasn’t any 
original sin to die for! Harry Emerson Fosdick can 
enrapture the radio millions with the logical intona- 
tions of his voice, and the thousands crowd his Gothic 
cathedral to hear about a Unitarian Christ, which 
certain liberal Bostonians were preaching to advantage 
a generation or two ago. Memorials to those stir- 
ring times are seen in the plentiful tablets and beau- 
tiful but empty churches scattered over the Puritan 
city. But, all in all, Christ as divine as we becomes 
passe also, and much sooner than he did as a member 
of the Trinity. 

But this does not exhaust the account of con- 
temporary sensationalism. Only when one adds to 
this collection of liberal sensational subjects—hell, 
the Bible, Christ—the present thundering contro- 
versy over God between humanists and theists, are 
we ready to get at the causes of this sensationalism. 
The “’gin” hell minister had something to go on when 
he quashed hell, but the “’gin” God evangelists had 
better begin thinking of drawing their checks on 

* another reserve. With God gone, although the most 
conservative of the radical estimates doesn’t date His 
demise earlier than the superannuation of this gen- 
eration of liberal ministers, the reserves of sensation 
will be woefully depleted, unless some brazen huckster 
dares to advocate from his pulpit free verse, free love, 
free land (anything but free air). 

One must insist again, by way of parenthesis, 
and before we go on to get at the causes, that nine- 
tenths of this negative sensationalism has not been 
practised with anything like the malice aforethought 
so evident in such a vaudeville stunt as turned by 
the Los Angeles clergyman who lined his pulpit and 
rostrum with loaves of bread and commissioned 
bakers’ maids to distribute them after a sermon on 
the bread of life, or some allied text. Not at all. 
Most ministers have still the wit to know that the 
bread overhead would soon swamp the plate income. 
There are other causes than deliberate melodrama 
‘for this negative sensationalism. 


II 

The cause is usually in the truth-loving, scien- 
tifically and scholarly inclined conscience of the lib- 
eral minister. This conscience compels him to be a 
heretic, and his heresy is sensational. 

Any one searching his own heart might suspect 
that the average minister likewise, no matter how 
orthodox, secretes or honestly confesses some pet 
heresy. Without it he wouldn’t be an individual who 
can lay some claim to intellectual respectability in 
‘that he does some honest thinking for himself. The 


minister with one heresy can usually get away with 
it. But the biology and the physics of college to- 
gether with the philosophy and textual criticism he 
picks up in the up-and-coming divinity school, leave 
one possessed of at least seven devils of non-conform- 
ity. He is a heretic because he is honest, because he 
thinks with the caution of the scientist and the ac- 
curacy of the scholar. 

In a church his silence on moot points invariably 
arouses the baneful suspicions of certain lay keepers 
of the fold; or, because he cherishes truth and honesty 
as all students are taught to cherish them, he perhaps 
speaks out his thoughts, though undoubtedly he does 
his best to “tell the truth in love.” Presently, all 
unwanted, unpremeditated, a sensational situation 
develops. A young minister has his salary cut; the 
board requests his resignation; part of the congrega- 
tion threatens secession. In all respect to truth the 
minister must speak from his conscience. But he is 
persecuted for so doing. He must take a stand that 
is genuinely heroic. And in any age the public, so 
constantly over-fed on politic leaders, is hero-hungry. 
Crowds, paying religion the same respect given a 
Dempsy-Tunney match, fill his church; and in occupy- 
ing a formerly half-empty auditorium, they thereby 
make the minister the winner, strike the cuffs of 
caution from his gesturing hands, and raise them up 
in victory. Perhaps against his will he becomes 
sensational. 

A conscience which covets honesty, love of truth, 
scientific caution, and scholarly accuracy, then, is the 
seed, the trunk and the branches of what leafs out, 
blossoms in the heat, and bears the tempting fruits of 
sensationalism. But this is merely a banana plant 
sensationalism whose life is usually numbered in 
months. What then? When the minister because 
of his honesty has been compelled to discard hell, the 
Bible, Jesus, immortality, he awakens with a start 
to the realization that he has still an audience but no 
more magic. He is constrained to preach and teach 
and exemplify in his living something positive. Public 
opinion demands this. He must tell what he stands 
for as well as against. And it is at this time that an 
even more subtle and even more vicious sensationalism 
sprouts. This is the “positive” sensationalism. 

This is how it comes about: The minister who, 
in the love of scientific method and truth, etc., found 
himself unable truthfully to profess beliefs in one or 
more ancient tenets, attempts, when he begins to 
preach his affirmative gospel, to make that gospel 
just as honest and as scientific and as scholarly as he 
is able. The college laboratory has taught him that 
in forming judgments he must first patiently gather 
facts; then from them leap to a theory, but not take 
the theory seriously until it has been amply verified 
by extensive experimentation. His divinity school 
should have taught him that in reaching historical 
conclusions he should treat every historical assump- 
tion as if it were court testimony, cross-examine it, 
weigh it, and then as a general rule accept it only 
tentatively. Such is the new standard of honesty 
acquired as a result of some seven years of college and . 
theological school—conformity in all things to scien- 
tific caution and scholarly accuracy. The minister 
must put into his sermon the same facts and guarded 
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deductions therefrom as would provoke an “A” from 
an unmerciful professor of New Testament. 

That ths can give rise to a still newer sensa- 
tionalism seems quite preposterous. But it does. 
And here is why. The ordinary isolated fact is sel- 
dom interesting, and the analysis or synthesis of 
facts into sweeping generalizations is still less en- 
trancing. A full church will seldom remain so if it 
has to listen to a sort of classroom dissertation regu- 
larly. Couple this predicament with the fact that 
the liberal minister usually has an audience with an 
appetite for thrills sharpened over a period of years 
by the novelties of a progressively negative liberalism! 
What is the minister to do? 

What he usually does is this: He must honestly 
keep to fact, of course, but he does know that some 
facts are startling and new enough to be interesting. 
He knows that most persons take their facts like food. 
They know that facts are good for their mental well- 
being. So to keep his truth-loving conscience calm, 
while at the same time keeping an audience interested, 
he digs up novel facts for each Sunday’s appearance. 
At hand for the usual minister and for the usual au- 
dience is a wealth of startling information in physics 
about a new universe which, happily, has been new 
again about half a dozen times in my own generation. 
The kinetic theory of gases which formerly cast some 
shadows over stark materialism has become slightly 
commonplace; but the ordinary minister can st'll em- 
bark on an electronic and protonic disquisition with 
fair hopes of leaving an audience somewhat over-awed 
and mystified before pitching his voice for the con- 
cluding paragraph. There seem to be excellent awe- 
provoking possibilities in Heisenberg’s Quantum 
Theory and in Einstein, but it is inadvisable for the 
usual minister, except in rural communities, to 
explain these as yet. Some localities will still listen 
to Darwinian ethics and Spencerian sociology with 
interest, while university centers are more touched by 
Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent Evolution, or Bergson’s 
Elan Vital, or even the recent Whitehead Principle 
of Conecretion. All this is generally regarded, as 
yet, as reasonably scientific and scholarly. 

But the American zest for escaping provincialism 
can be and is well utilized in churches where an occa- 
sional sermon on Confucius’ Analects, or Buddha’s 
Renunciation, or even on the Mythraic competitions 
with Christianity, is already allowed or still accept- 
able. Almost any audience will follow, without losing 
the church habit, with full membership, the minister 
who leads them through the strange cults of India 
or around the moss covered temples of pagan an- 
tiquity for a year or two. Then again there are the 
sciences of sociology and psychology with a plethora 
of arresting facts. One, remaining entirely honest, 
can arouse intense interest in dissertations on almost 
any new school of psychology which tells persons in a 
new jargon what they have always suspected about 
themselves and others in the language of the street. 
Sociological Utopias are quite within the possibilities 
of science; and one can stir up considerable enthusiasm, 
temporarily, preaching the coming of a tremendous 
revival of social liberalism which will sweep the whole 
sidereal universe, or by hailing the coming of a heaven 
on earth and denouncing the glaring social] evils of 


to-day, if one is cautious about not being too specific 
about any one of the evils. 


Ill 


But one wonders, if he pauses to entertain his 
spirit with a moment’s cordiality, if the restless and 
lonely spirits of others are being filled satisfactorily 
with facts, no matter how new and true, any more 
than they were filled with the thrills of a collapsing 
orthodoxy. The negative sensationalism was bad 
enough and unavoidab e at times; this is worse and 
seemingly as unavoidable. People get thrills and 
novelties in both cases instead of hyacinths for their 
souls. An audience fed up on scientific thrills and on 
the strange strivings after salvation with which Com- 
parative Religion is replete, becomes, as many liberal 
ministers are confessing, well nigh unmanageable in 
time. What makes them unmanageable is easily 
diagnosed: Once they have learned the number of 
light years to Betelguese or about the resurrection of 
Attis they resent hearing about them again; they ex- 
pect something new. One minister can succeed with 
this for a few years; he knows what he has said. But 
the fellow after him, facing one of these hundreds of 
liberal audiences with novelty appetites, finds himself 
bewildered nearly every time he refers even casually 
to an oriental cult or to biology—they have already 
heard about that! Every second reference provokes 
a sitting back and an evident sticking of tongues in 
cheeks. 

But these negative and positive liberal sensation- 
alisms have even more dire results than trouble for 
the minister. The congregation itself suffers. A 
certain portion of such a congregation is sure to assume 
from all this realistic fantasy that nothing is too strange 
to be plausible. Consequently the appeal, to unhap- 
py maiden ladies or widows, of the thin-voiced Swami 
or Yogi, who has them learning Sanskrit and doing 
Swedish calisthenics with the full expectation of 
cornering a portion of the Absolute Principle’s bliss 
for their very own. Others are likely to be buying 
and perhaps secretly reading the occult magazines 
and having horoscopes read, or sitting with the half- 
conscious mediums listening to once sensible ances- 
tors busy at the medium’s summons rapping tables, 
pleading, as happens now and then, for just another 
chew of good old Cut Plug. Sickness will very likely 
pack another element off to Mrs. Eddy s practitioners 
to learn with systematic readings in her Key that the 
sickness was all a foolish mistake, although the urge 
which made them go to the Reader was not. Practical 
ones will frequent settlement houses because they 
are convinced that their religious business in the world 
is to do good to others, although they are without 
any clear convictions as to what the others are here 
for. Theosophy wil have some packing up for their 
transmigrations; numerology will intrigue a scant few 
who didn’t get to algebra in the public schools; and 
astrology is certain to get many who have more of a 
personal interest in the stars than Jeans or Eddington 
will permit us. The whole congregation will find it- 
self at odds and ends in its:demands on the church— 
a sales-force power-house, a lecture platform, a ritu- 
alistic pageant, a social club, a social reform society, 
a sett ement house, are all insistently demanded. 
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IV 

A minister in charge of a congregation thus vic- 
timized by this sensationalism and in this psychological 
state will find that to centralize them and give co- 
herency to the practical church organization he may 
have to deny himself temporarily the coveted right 
of giving his own particular and individual slants on 
the religious and social issues of the day. He will 
find enough peculiar ideas in his following already. So 
at the expense of actually being prosaic and plati- 
tudinous he will find himself having to emphasize and 
re-emphasize what is common and universal, especially 
from the angle of tradition. Brilliance, originality, 
prophecy, vision, are all well and good in their places, 


but when a man must minister to a group, and there | 


are getting to be hundreds of them, over-fed on novel- 
ty, it behooves him to centralize them and keep pound- 
ing away on the great religious essentials until the 
congregation becomes more of a unit again. Nothing 
is so trying to one who has any sense of proportion as 
this insistence on and appetite for sensationalism and 
novelty. 

One must take extreme care, however, not to 
condemn either ministers or audiences for a disease 
which has not been in their power to avoid. But now 
is the time, if ever, that remedies must be vigorously 
applied. What most liberal churches need is simply 
a harnessing again to many of the traditional mental 
and moral disciplines, especially to the best tradi- 
tions of classical humanism and Christianity. Both 
ministers and audiences must learn to restrain their 
curiosities and voluptuousness for what is new and 
wonderful. And then once back again in the har- 
ness, they will regain slowly the old taste for the fine 
distinction, the artistic variation, the fine departure 
from uniformity. What liberals must fight to-day is 
not fundamentalism, but mental and moral chaos 
among themselves. 

The liberals of all denominations have been auto- 
racing, away from the speed laws of Orthodoxy, and 
because of this they have lost the power to notice the 
difference, and the large difference, there is between 
a five-mile-an-hour jaunt through the country-side, 
and a fifty-mile-an-hour rate. One can get plenty of 
thrills and novelty traveling at fifty or a hundred an 
hour, but it takes character, intellectual discipline 
and cultivation, nerve repose, to get the thrills on the 
slow jaunt. People will clamor for the preaching of 
the coming of a tremendous revival of liberalism, or 
the coming of a social Utopia, or other thrilling, far-off 
divine events. But I for one would rather make lib- 
eral religion mean something in the life of each of my 
parishioners and inspire them to the task of helping 
unemployment relief right here in our own town— 
but, of course, the excitement in this is not so intense. 
It is thrilling for most liberal audiences to hear some 
new facts about the aborigines in Tasmania, or about 
a recently discovered papyrus indicating that Christ 
was a myth; or about the immorality of a President— 
but this minister would rather aid them to calm them- 
selves and slow down to five an hour and hear what 
Aristotle and Paul have to say about the old theme of 
friendship, or what John Wesley and Aldous Huxley 
have to say about our adjusting ourselves to the 
commonplace problem of suffering and death! 


But what is to save religion from becoming passe? 
Without the miracles and hell and apocalyptic hopes 
of the old orthodoxy, and without the thrills of watch- 
ing orthodoxy tumble and crash and of being enter- 
tained each Sunday by new scientific adventure 
stories, without orthodox and without liberal sen- 
sationalism, what is to keep the appeal of liberal re- 
ligion from becoming as stale as that of the usual 
society for Ethical Culture? 

The answer is that the old theme of man versus 
the Infinite is even more thrilling in a quiet manner 
than any of the old sensationalisms. But liberalism 
can never preach of this until it has sworn off the 
present vogue of scientific and scholarly disquisitions 
and learned to perceive as the poets do and speak as 
the poets do. 

Nothing, after all, is so interesting as the subject 
matter of common life. The similarity between this 


‘situation in liberalism and in literature may help to 


make the foregoing sentence and paragraph clear. 
The present sensationalism in religion is exactly 
what such a book as ‘““T'arzan of the Apes” is in litera- 
ture—the account of novel and dramatic situations 
which reveal no special insight of the author into 
the world or into man, revealing, rather, only a mind 
clever for invention. The best and the most lasting 
works of literature, and incidentally usually the most 
interesting, are those which are not clever inventions 
but which relate deeper insights into the old, old 
realm of human nature as it reacts to the old, old 
world of experience. When all else slips away, when 
the disease settles more and more heavily, when the 
eyes fail and the tongue can no longer move in a 
whisper, yet the human reality remains most real, 
and the clasp of the hand of a comrade at such a time 
is more real than any hair-raising adventure into the 
Arctic, more real than the bed one lies on and all one’s 
riches and all one’s poverty. The same old universe 
of commonplace events thrown up before us each day 
is Just as full of infinite mystery in every detail as it 
ever was. ° For the properly disciplined mind there is 
too much of the unknown in every blade of grass, 
every glance of a baby, to demand a blast of marvel- 
ous facts every Sunday morning. 

Restraint and discipline are what liberalism needs. 
But it needs more—how can any one tell of these deep 
human experiences beyond the margins of accurate 
knowledge and make them interesting if he keeps to 
scientifically verified fact and speaks from the pulpit 
always with the candor of the scholar? Liberalism 
must have a new method of gathering and of telling 
human truths. So it is that the liberal minister must 
sooner or later decide whether he is going to be a 
scho'ar and scientist or a poet. If, because of dis- 
ciplines imposed on his mental and emotional restless- 
ness, he is aware of a realm of intense experience in 
daily living which scientific law and logic can not ex- 
plicate, then he must be the poet, then will he interest 
persons in these matters and help them to find the 
permanent in the midst of illusion. 

“Let the naturalist, if he will,” says Hazlitt, 
“catch the glow-worm, carry it home with him in a 
box, and find it next morning nothing but a little gray 
worm, let the poet or lover of poetry visit it of an 
evening, when beneath the scented hawthorn and the 
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pc moon it has built itself a palace of emerald 
ight.” 

What scientist or scholar in strictest honesty 
could speak of a “palace of emerald light?’ The 
worm has done no building. The glow is certainly 
not a palace. But with their scientific light formulae 
and their logical and detailed descriptions, how near 
would they come to telling the whole truth of that 
scene expressed in the combination of these words, 
“palace,” “emerald,” “light?” A palace of light 
never actually existed, and yet this illusion, for illu- 
sion it certainly is, manufactured simply by the 
imagination, conveys to our minds and feelings what 


the poet actually saw and what any normal person 
can see. 

So it is with the pulpit; until the minister and the 
people have first put on the old classical disciplines 
and then, secondly, become aware of the rich and 
mysterious details in daily life which transcend the 
capabilities of mathematical laws and logical formu- 
lations to fix in mathematical figures or words, and 
finally and thirdly, recognized the validity and the 
necessity and entire honesty of the use of poetic il- 
lusion—then and then only shall we rise out of the 
muck of sensationalism and escape the mental and 
moral chaos which so endangers us at present. 


Dedication at Floral Park 


ae) HE Universalist church of Floral Park, Long 
ao}, Island, was dedicated on Sunday afternoon, 
November 22, in the presence of a congrega- 
Z tion which filled the main room of the church, 
the side rooms and the front vestibule. The General 
Superintendent, Dr. Etz, and the New York State 
Superintendent, Dr. Leining, and the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, Mr. Louis Annin Ames, were among the 
officials present. 

Clergymen present included Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton, the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway, Dr. John van Schaick, the Rev. 
Harry Grady Kenney, the Rev. H. Elmer Peters, all 
of the Universalist fellowship, and the Rev. C. Pitt- 
man, rector of St. Elizabeth’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Floral Park, the Rev. P. Culver, pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal church of Floral Park, and 
the Rev. Dale DeWitt, pastor of the Unitarian church 
‘of Hollis, L. I. 

At the same service and preceding the dedication 
of the building, the Rev. H. Elmer Peters was formal- 
ly installed as pastor of the church. 

The afternoon was bright and warm. Large dele- 
gations drove out from the Church of Our Father and 
All Souls Church in Brooklyn, and from the surround- 
ing towns. Southold was especially well represented, 
and the new associate of the Rev. Abram Conklin at 
Southold, Mr. Kenney, formerly of the Congrega- 
tional fellowship, brought greetings and read a warm 


letter of welcome from Mr. Conklin—‘“‘a message from - 


the oldest Universalist church in Long Island to the 
youngest.” . 

The dedication service opened with greetings 
from Mr. John G. Murray, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn. 
“God must be especially with the good people of 
Floral Park,” he said jokingly, ‘to furnish such a 
perfect dedication day. For years we talked about 
establishing a new church on Long Island, but always 
difficulties seemed insurmountable. The Metropol- 
itan Commission on Church Extension felt differently. 
They said difficulties can be overcome. This church 
is the result. What has been done on Long Island 
can be done in other places.”’ 

Richard P. Saunders, who with Dr. Leining and 
George Friedrich formed “the Metropolitan Extension 
Committee of the New York State Convention of 


” 


Universalists,’’ and who has been the life of the new 
movement, paid a high tribute to Dr. Leining and to 
Mr. Friedrich, who he said was too modest to stand 
there and welcome the people. He said in part: 
‘““‘We have been far more successful than we dreamed. 
We did not think it possible that a large group of 
friendly progressive people could be found so soon 
and could so soon become homogeneous. Some 
people in the past have responded to our appeal for 
foreign missions by saying, ‘I would give to something 
I could see in home missions.’ Well, here it is. We 
have raised enough right here to balance our budget 
except for the interest on our loan. Help us wipe 
out that loan and wipe out that interest. Help us 
clean up here soon, so we can start work in a new 
place.” 

Mr. Saunders and his committee also circulated 
the following list of concrete needs of the new church: 
Trees for embankment (cost about $25). Wayside 
Pulpit and sheet (cost about $20). Blue spruce for 
center of lawn (cost about $50). Labor and materials 
for sheathing Potterton room (estimate $100). Labor 
and materials for finishing vestry (estimated $50). 
Labor and materials for finishing kitchen (estimated 
$40). Labor and materials for finishing toilets (es- 
timated $75). Pipe organ (this would be a fine me- 
morial). Runner for center aisle (about $60). Bap- 
tismal font. Flower stands. Altar vases. Pulpit 
lamp. Pianolamp. Pulpit furniture (chairs). Table 
lamp for the Potterton room. Runner for the table 
in the Potterton room. 

The Rey. Elmer Peters, the newly installed pastor, 
led in the service of dedication, and Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall offered the prayer of dedication. A moving 
passage of thanksgiving in his prayer dealt with the 
work still to do. 

Dr. Etz, the principal speaker, said in part: ““Usu- 
ally we dedicate our churches to the worship of God 
and to the service of man. Both things are needed 
in an age devoted to the worship of man and the 
service of self. The dedication of a new church 
is encouraging to men of every religious name who 
are fighting for the values for which our church stands. 
Our church stands for the fundamentals of all the 
churches of this community. It stands also for a 
special and unique emphasis upon the divinity of 
man. A writer recently said that churches have 
stopped preaching that men are going to hell, but that 


a more terrible thing is happening. ‘Men are going 
to waste.’ Our church stands for stopping that 
waste. It is a symbol of the invincibleness of love. 
It stands for a religion which demands that love, jus- 
tice, truth, be put into the institutions of society and 
the hearts of men.” 

Dr. van Schaick then made a brief closing ad- 
dress. 

The installation service opened with a stirring ad- 
dress by Dr. Fred C. Leining. He used effectively 
passages from ‘The Servant in the House,” and de- 
scribed the church as “a spiritual organization which 
ean not die.” “This community will ask,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘what kind of people are these Universalists? 
How do they act in their homes? What do they do 
every day in terms of holiness and happiness? What 
kind of children do they train? What are they doing 
for international peace? What do truth, beauty, 
goodness, mean to them?” 

Dr. Thomas E. Potterton, charging the minister, 
said: ‘‘I notice that the brethren in Boston are rehash- 
ing the g ories of the General Convention. One com- 
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mittee that we could well dispense with is the commit- 
tee on resolutions. Nobody ever pays any attention 
to what such a committee says. Here in this church 
we have something that is concrete, Here New York 
State answers the call of the destroying angels of the 
West and of New England by building new churches. 
Here is the result of sane vision. I charge you do 
everything in a spirit of love. I charge you be loyal 
to the Universalist Church. Be so loyal that the 
example of your loyalty can reach even to Boston and 
the far West. Church unity is lovely. Church union 
is different. We want it, but not now. I charge you 
to practise the presence of God.” 

Dr. Leining then installed Mr. Peters and wel- 
comed him into the fellowship of the New York State 
Convention. The Rev. Cornelius Greenway offered 
the prayer of installation. 

A choir greatly added to the beauty of the ser- 
vice, giving several anthems. They were assisted 
by James Rogers, Mrs. Walter Thompson, and Mrs. 
Emmet Shute, soloists, all of whom sang effectively, 
and by a talented violinist. 


When Is a Deficit an Asset? 


A. Ingham Bicknell 


falo Convention”’ appearing in the Chris- 
tian Leader in the issue of November 21, 
comments on the Treasurer’s Report as 
presented at the Buffalo Convention, and asks the 
pertinent question, “When was a deficit considered an 
asset?’ Mr. Lowry states that when he has a deficit 
in his personal account he regards it as a liability and 
not an asset. I surely sympathize with him, but as 
Treasurer of the General Convention I can not per- 
mit his article to pass by without a word, for I am 
fearful that others besides himself may be misled and 
may ask the same or similar questions. 

The Treasurer’s Report at the Buffalo Conven- 
tion showed a deficit of $43,309.64, and yet that 
deficit appeared on the asset side of the balance sheet 
presented to the Convention. “Wrong,” says Mr. 
Lowry. I can understand his misgivings, but never- 
theless from the standpoint of accountancy the re- 
port was correct as presented. Incidentally let me 
say that the Treasurer’s Reports are set up and ap- 
proved by certified public accountants. 

What I presented to the Convention was a bal- 
ance sheet of our assets and liabilities, and a balance 
sheet, as its name implies, must balance. In other 
words, the totals at the bottom of the asset side and 
those at the botton of the lability side are always the 
same. Now if we «et down our assets and liabilities 
there is always a Gifference between the two columns. 
Because of this difference there has arisen the fol- 
lowing practise, universal among all accountants: 
If the assets are less than the liabilities the amount of 
the difference is added to the asset side to produce a 
balance. The amount is actually a deficit, even 
though it appears on the asset side in order to produce 
the balance. If the case is reversed and the assets 
exceed the liabilities the difference is added to the 
liability side to produce a balance, and such item 


there appears as a surplus. Therefore on a balance 
sheet a deficit appears on the asset side and a surplus 
on the liability side, paradoxical as it may seem. One 
who is familiar with financial statements understands 
the exact situation, even though it is sometimes con- 
fusing to the uninit ated. 

Mr. Lowry thinks we should adjust our stocks 
and bonds to the price at the close of the fiscal year. 
Ths is not the opinion of the Finance Committee of 
your Board of Trustees, nor would it work out as well 
as Mr. Lowry believes. With the prices of stocks and 
bonds fluctuating daily, and with a marked change 
over the course of a year, we should not get any truer 
picture of our financial condition were we to adopt 
Mr. Lowry s suggestion than we do at the present 
time. We now give to the Convention the cost price 
of our securities. If we were to adjust these prices 
each year t would have this result: In a bull market 
we would show large paper profits not actually earned, 
and in a bear market paper losses not actually in- 
curred. Institutions which buy securities to hold 
for a long period of time take profits and losses only 
when securities are actually sold. 


I am very sorry if after reading the Treasurer’s | 


Report Mr. Lowry is unable to tell what the Conven- 
tion paid for its securities. Our stocks and bonds are 
all listed with the amount invested in each particular 
security. The cost price of each security is also 
listed. I feel certain that if Mr. Lowry will again read 
the Treasurer’s Report he will have a clearer under- 
standing of the finances of the General Convention. 

_ Lappreciate that there are bound to be questions 
in regard to our financial condition which may occur 
to our constituents from time to time, and when these 
questions do arise I wish that those having them 
would write me. The Board of Trustees, the Finance 
Committee and myself always stand ready to answer 
any questions pertaining to our finances. 
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Our Treatment of Offenders 


Helene Ulrich 


i the newspaper as the man or woman who 


S ry OSSIBLY no person gets as much attention in 
| ya) breaks the law. By means of the newspaper 


( 
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the public is educated to the idea that men 
sentenced to a state or federal institution are beings 
who have set themselves apart for the purpose of do- 
ing as much evil as their minds can fathom. I is 
because of a lack of understanding of these human 
beings who do not conform to the standards made by 
law that we so readily wish to incarcerate them, 
brand them, or even at times take their lives from 
them. If your daughter, through careless driving, 
should kill a person, would you wish her judged by 
California law, in which the punishment for this 
crime is ten years’ imprisonment? No, you would 
make all manner of excuses for her, and insist that at 
heart she had meant no evil when she took that extra 
drink, or when she tried to show that her car was 
swifter than her friend’s, and you would plead for her, 
for you know that she would be ruined by a prison 
sentence. But if this careless driver was a stranger 
of whom you had merely read in the newspaper, what 
would you say? ‘She tooka life. Let her pay for it. 
She deserves every bit of punishment the law metes 
out.” Yes, it does make a difference whether it is 
your child or some one else’s. And I believe that your 
judgment can be trusted farther when you love and 
understand the person you are judging. The parable 
of the Good Samaritan and the parable of the Prodigal 
Son should still have a lesson for us when we deal 
with the lawbreaker, the criminal, the unadjusted 
personality. 

I do not want you to think I intend to senti- 
mentalize on the subject of criminals. Through 
working in state and federal institutions the past four 
years I have become convinced, as have many other 
prison workers, that practically all (of course there 
are always exceptions) who are confined by the action 
of the law, need some sort of training to change them 
from anti-social into social beings. Even granting 
this premise, it still seems as though the public might 
face the problem of the criminal in a more open- 
minded, unprejudiced way, looking at him as a human 
being who somehow got started in the wrong way 
and then kept going in the wrong direction, perhaps 
because no one took enough interest to persuade him 
to go in the opposite direction. If law-abiding citi- 
zens thus acknowledged their responsibility, their at- 
titude would change. Instead of merely wishing to 
punish the individual who had done wrong, the desire 
would be to cure that individual so that he would 
not want to do wrong again. Does it not seem child- 
ish to think that by putting some one in prison for 
two years or ten years or even for life we have handled 
the situation of crime satisfactorily? The thing that 
we should never forget is that that man or woman is 
coming back into his home town, and that he may 
be a far greater menace after the time he has spent 
in prison than before. 

What I actually know of lawbreakers and their 
places of confinement has been gained the last four 


years while in this field of work. Actual contact 
teaches us much. Besides what one learns from 
dealing with the human beings confined one can glean 
from a study of the penal methods of the past, effective 
and ineffective, and also from a study of the psychol- 
ogy of the human mind. First I would tell you a 
little of the work being done in the most progressive 
institutions for women, and then I shall generalize 
somewhat on prison reform work. 

I shall ask you to visit with me at this time the 
Federal Industrial Institution for Women located in 
West Virginia. In visiting other reformatories for 
women this summer I have found that they are all 
much alike. Where the progressive spirit in penal 
work has had an influence prisons have been discon- 
tinued as a place of confinement for women, and re- 
formatories have taken their place. Connecticut, 
Illinois, New York, Minnesota and Michigan are 
among the states I visited which have such institu- 
tions. But let us stop at A derson, West Virginia, 
and drive the two miles from the station to the in- 
stitution grounds. 

The cottages are built about two quadrangles, 
on a higher and lower terrace. No matter what di- 
rection one looks one sees mountains. (Westerners 
call them hills.) We are in the foothills of the Alle- 
ghanies. Some, who are used to the flat country of 
the Middle West, feel hemmed in, but the majority 
feel the beauty of the surroundings and sooner or 
later during their stay express their appreciation. 
There are sixteen cottages, each accommodating 
thirty women. Each woman has her own room, and 
of course this little nook will seem more like home 
after she has put her fancy touches on it. There is a 
pleasant living room. The dining-room has small 
round tables, each seating four. The work in the 
cottage is done by those assigned to that particular 
work. There are cooks, waitresses, and house girls. 
Those not assigned to the cottage work work in the 
farm group, in the power sewing room, or in the 
laundry. Throughout the day there are those who 
attend the various classes. Many who are in the 
farm group need the outdoor work for their health. 
Many who are in the power sewing room have asked 
for this work so that they may be prepared to go into 
factories when they return home. Every woman 
committed to the institution is placed in quarantine 
the first two weeks so that the physician may examine 
her thoroughly. The drug addicts need this time to 
be taken off the drug. The others get a thorough 
rest during this period. They are given books to read 
if they wish them. Probably 75 per cent are afflicted 
venereally, and the first interest of the medical de- 
partment is to bring normal health to the physical 
body. The out-door work is of great value in this. 

After the woman has become somewhat used to 
her surroundings she is regularly assigned to the 
classes which she desires or especially needs. The 
aim of the Department of Justice is that this shall be 
a training school for the underprivileged, to which 
class the majority of lawbreakers belong. The entire 
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emphasis is upon the future. As far as the institu- 
tion is concerned the past is forgotten. For the illit- 
erates, of whom there are a greater number than we 
should expect in this land of compulsory school at- 
tendance, there are classes in reading and writing, 
and it is a joy to see the progress shown by some. 
There is Ida, a Russian Jewess, who has never found 
it necessary to learn to read and write. Now that 
she and her husband are both confined in penal in- 
stitutions for the period of one year she becomes de- 
sirous of being able to read her own letters and to 
write letters. It distresses her when her-husband’s 
letters must be read to her by others. Besides, he 
writes well, and so she is ashamed of her lack of knowl- 
edge. There is an American woman from the moun- 
tains of Kentucky who had never had the opportunity 
of going to school. Tena is so ambitious that she 
does not spend an idle moment. When not at work 
she has her book in her hand. Then there are classes 
in English, spelling, arithmetic, for those who never 
went farther than the fourth grade. There are also 
more advanced classes in business English, in type- 
writing and stenography, for those younger women 
who have had a sufficient preparation and have the 
desire to prepare themselves for office work. There 
are the classes in cooking, sewing, and in nursing. 

You ask: “Is this sort of thing worth while?” 
In discussing the worth-whileness of education Austin 
MacCormick answered that question at the last 
Prison Congress. “Education will perhaps open new 
vistas of life to the prisoners. It will, perhaps, give 
them a new comprehension of the satisfaction of de- 
cent living, will broaden their intellectual horizons, 
will improve their vocational skill, will give them a 
better understanding of the social order in which 
they are supposed to fit, and will perform that vague 
thing that we call socialization.” 

In describing life in this institution we must not 
forget the library, the hours of supervised recreation, 
the religious services. Of the latter I would especial- 
ly mention the Christian Endeavor services held Sun- 
day evenings. Each cottage has its own organiza- 
tion and meeting, which is taken charge of by a dif- 
ferent inmate each week. For the most part every 
one is glad to make the program a success, and the 
members of the cottage always feel complimented to 
have the superintendent or any other officer as visitor. 
At this meeting there is, of course, opportunity for 
self-expression. An important item in the rehabilita- 
tion of a person is the discipline under which that 
person lives. 

In the new reformatory for women in Illinois 
rules, when once made, are strictly enforced, but there 
is such absolute justice shown that each inmate knows 
what is expected and what will be demanded of her. 
The Saturday evening entertainment must be earned. 
If a single demerit is received during the week the 
person being marked thus must remain in her room 
when the others leave for their good time. During 
the four weeks spent at this institution I did not hear 
of a single woman who demurred against whatever 
punishment was given her. One girl, seventeen years 
of age, who was committed because no one had ever 
been able to manage her, was severely reprimanded 
one morning by the superintendent. Her privileges 


were taken from her until such time as she could earn 
them back. Finally, at the end of the interview,"the 
girl sobbed out: “You are the only woman I have 
ever liked. I'll try awfully hard to please you.” 
The superintendent of this institution is a young 
woman, exceedingly capable, a strict disciplinarian, 
who takes an interest in every woman who is sent to 
her. It is this sincere interest added to the just 
treatment each woman receives that will help make 
law-abiding citizens of many who are sent to Dwight. 
The mental age of many prisoners is low, but whether 
their age is low or normal, prisoners instinctively feel 
the sincerity of those who are put in charge of them. 
Only those who are truly interested can influence 
others for good, and in this work of helping human 
beings who have failed at least once in the battle of 
life, it is exceedingly important that only those truly 
interested should take part. Because a woman is a 
widow and needs to earn a living does not mean that 
she necessarily can be of influence in dealing with 
lawbreakers. Because a person has strong political 
connections certainly does not mean that that per- 
son is the right one for the position of warden or 
even of matron. 

In the prison reform work that has been done 
during the past years we Universalists may be proud 
of our share. Thomas Mott Osborne is still considered 
the leading spirit and we at least partially claim him. 
His belief in the brotherhood of man was so great that 
even the offender—the forger, the robber, the thief— 
was a being with a divine destiny. He chose as his 
mission bringing out the divinity in offenders. Canada 
Blackie was only one of the many he touched. And 
this does not mean that he was over-soft, and let the 
prisoner “get away with murder.” He put himself 
to the task of conducting a training school. He 
treated each prisoner as a man and as an individual 
with individual problems. His faith in the goodness 
of man was not shaken by his prison experiences. 
The so-called criminal probably treated him more 
squarely than the politician on the outside. He found 
out, as many other prison workers have found out, 
that the man or woman behind the bars is much like 
the man or woman in the outside world. Many, to 
be sure, are sick mentally, sick spiritually, sick physi- 
cally, and these must be cured of their specific troubles 
if they are curable. Many have become diseased by 
the homes in which they have been reared or by the 
associations they formed when very young; some, 
because they feared they would be failures in the 
business world, took up a profession in which they 
felt they could make good—for instance, that of the 
bootlegger, of the check artist, or the safe blower. 
To treat these men and women with the spirit of ven- 
geance because their standards are so different from 
ours is stupid. Our task should be to help change 
that standard, not only for the man convicted of dis- 
honesty, but for the boys and girls coming from the 
same environment. But it is also necessary that we 
change the standard for that man who is being con- 
sidered successful by the citizens of the world be- 
cause of his great wealth, and yet who is gaining that 
reputation by illegal means. To change the stand- 
ard for the average prisoner means that a tremendous 
amount of sincerity and real interest for each in- 
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dividual prisoner must be shown by the people in 
charge. This interest Mr. Osborne showed, and men 
and women successful in prison work are following in 
his footsteps. As you read Warden Lawes’ book, 
“Life and Death in Sing Sing,” you feel his tremendous 
interest in the human beings in his care. It is good 
that such men as Sanford Bates, a Unitarian, and there- 
fore close to us, Director of Federal Prisons, and Austin 
MacCormick, our Dr. Albion’s son-in-law, Assistant 
Director of Federal Prisons, should have chosen this 
as their field of endeavor. I am happy, too, that Hal 
Kearns, whom we all know, formerly minister of our 
church in Baltimore, should have gone into this work. 
Among the women there is Miss Elizabeth Munger, 
superintendent of the Reformatory for Women in 
Connecticut, who is a Universalist from Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton’s church in Cedar Rapids. 

There was a time when practically all people ar- 
gued, and there are those who still take this stand, 
that only the fear of future punishment, a burning 
hell, kept people from doing evil. We can be thank- 
ful that our Universalist forefathers did battle with 
this thought. But this same battle must still be 
fought in the realms of penology. Many believe 
that the greater the punishment, the longer the sen- 
tence, the lawbreaker receives, the more apt are others 
to “walk the straight and narrow path.” In other 
words, fear of punishment is considered efficacious. 
. The Honorable Mr. Baumes of New York convinced 
legislators that if life imprisonment was given as a 
punishment to those who had offended the law four 
times, others might be willing to remain law-abiding, 
or at least New York would thus get rid of its re- 
peaters. Has this proved true or will it ever prove 
true? By no means. New York will not be rid 
of her criminals, even if she shuts all of them in her 
prisons. New York is still responsible for them, and 
in case the Empire State does not wish to recognize 
this responsibility the human beings within the four 
walls will insist on making themselves heard and 
making their influence felt. Take all hope of free- 
dom from a prisoner, no matter how much you think 
he deserves life imprisonment, and you foment the 
worst kind of trouble. Warden Lawes has well said: 
“You may feed the stomach or clothe the body. As 
long as you continue to starve the spirit by withholding 
human hope, prisons will be cauldrons where pas- 
sions and emotions shrivel into bitterness and _ ha- 
tred.’”” And where you have such cauldrons there 
can be no reform, not even for him who enters the 
gates with the best kind of intentions. 

The prison horrors of the past surely had no re- 
formative values. The rack, the screw, that lack of 
sanitation which assured the death of the majority of 
those confined, and solitary confinement, have all 
done their part to make beasts of those who sinned 
against the law. Although we pride ourselves on 
living in a more advanced age than when these hor- 
rors were considered “just retribution for sin,” we 
still have a long way to go before we can feel that we 
are doing all in our power to make social beings out 
of anti-social ones. The third degree, used to force 
confessions, is nothing to be proud of. The lack of 
sanitation in many of our county jails is a blot on 
those counties, and the fact that the county jail is 


called “the training school for crime” is a disgrace to 
our country. The special horrors of our day, over- 
crowding and excessively long sentences, can not 
make for reformed individuals. It has been proved 
through the years that long sentences do not deter 
from crime, that the countries giving the shortest 
sentences have the least crime. Prof. John Lewis 
Gillm in his book, “Criminology and Penology,” 
states that mild punishments inflicted without fail, 
rather than severe punishments upon a few, seem to 
have a greater deterrent influence. Compare crime 
statistics n England and the United States and you 
wil be shocked. Chicago, one-third the size of Lon- 
don, in one year had 105 murders compared with 
London’s nine. Los Angeles, one-twentieth the size 
of London, had ten more murders than London. 
Glasgow and Philadelphia are about the same size, 
and yet Glasgow had thirty-eight homicides in a 
period of two years and Philadelphia had 281 during 
the same period. : 

If the leaders in the field of penology were al- 
lowed to make practical application of what they be- 
lieve the wise method of handling the man as well as 
the woman prisoner, our country might make a real 
contribution in its treatment and rehabilitation of 
offenders. The American Prison Congress, which has 
been functioning the past sixty years, has these 
leaders in its ranks. Since 1870 this Congress has 
urged that the indeterminate sentence be given any 
person judged guilty of crime, and that a special board 
of penological experts study that human being and 
decide how long it would take for him or her to re- 
cover. Under this sentence some might go out in a 
day, and others remain for life. If the primary object 
of criminal law is to protect the public, and if those 
who have studied the science of human behavior 
say that that public can best be protected through the 
rehabilitation of the offender and that this rehabilita- 
tion can best take place if the offender is treated as an 
individual, then why do we not allow penologists to 
treat him as an individual? This would not mean 
that the offender would be excused and let off easily. 
Instead, it would be determined by careful and scien- 
tific study how he came into the condition in which he 
was found. Such a study should make it possible 
to decide whether the indiv:dual could best be helped 
by giving him another chance and thus putting 
him on probation, or by keeping him in prison for two 
years, ten years, or longer. 

About six months ago in a certain state a woman 
was convicted for forgery. The sentence for that of- 
fense is one to fourteen years. Even though that 
woman forged checks in order to feed her children, 
and even though the checks amounted to less than 
one hundred dollars, and even though every one who 
was acquainted with her knew that she was not a 
menace to the public, she received the same sentence 
as if she had forged thousands and had done so with 
criminal intent. Instead of working toward the end 
of making honest people of this woman and her chil- 
dren the state merely called for punishment—a cer- 
tain amount of punishment for a certain kind of deed. 
That punishment was based on that one act of that 
person’s life. Compare with this sentence the sen- 
tence of one to fourteen years given a woman of edu- 
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cation who had embezzled $20,000 and had made use 
of the money for her own interests. These two women 
are confined in the same institution. Do you think it 
ever occurs to the woman who had forged that her 
children might not go hungry, to compare her sentence 
and her crime with that of the other woman? If so, 
do you think she has learned the meaning of the word 
‘justice?”’ 

A judge of a federal court once sent Goldie to 
the reformatory at Alderson for one year because he 
thought she might learn to earn her living if she re- 
ceived training. She had served liquor at her aunt’s 
boarding house and was arrested with the aunt. She 
was a girl of seventeen, illiterate in every respect. 
Even though she could learn much of value at Alder- 
son, it seemed too bad to send her to an institution 
where there were many who had evaded the law 
numerous times, who knew all the tricks of the trade, 
and would be glad to teach these tricks to others. 
Not only was it dangerous for Goldie in the sense 
that she would learn much that she should not know, 
but the stigma of having been convicted and sent to a 
federal institution would cling through the years. If 
that judge had known anything regarding the psy- 
chology of human behavior he would not have sent 
Goldie to us. Even though that institution might 
be all that institutions of that kind could be, the very 
fact that lawbreakers are sent there makes it a dan- 
gerous place for young first offenders. Others too, 
might be helped far more by being placed on proba- 
tion under an understanding probation officer, and 
being thus given another chance, than by being sent 
away to do penance because the public demands 
vengeance. 

As Universal'sts, and for that matter as Chris- 
tans, I would also urge you to do what you can to 
remove the death penalty from our statute books. 
Even though vengeance has been done when we hang 
Hickman, are we thus assured that there will be 
no more unfortunate little victims? That, after all, 
would be the only justification for the death penalty. 
Instead are we not arousing brutality by means of 
brutality? Are we not also helping to produce more 
such murderers by allowing the newspapers to describe 
in vivid detail the crime and the emotions it aroused 
in the criminal? If the newspapers and the motion 
pictures can make murderers they are certainly do- 
ing so, and so too with robbers and bootleggers. To 
a certain type of mind it can not help but seem more 
heroic nowadays to be a Legs Diamond or a Capone 
than just a law-abiding citizen. 

In considering the matter of crime and justice 
and the treatment of those who offend against the 
law, I wish all who deal with young people and with 
children, as parents or as teachers, might be so im- 
bued with idealism that this spirit would spread 
throughout all our communities. If we could make 
our boys and girls anxious to take up the profession 
of the law in order that they might help people receive 
justice rather than having as an aim just the making 
of money, then we might suddenly be overrun with 
district attorneys who would want to see justice done 
and not merely to placate the public. 

This paper would not be complete if I did not 
mention the offender after he is released from con- 


finement. In mentioning the ex-prisoner, ex-convict, 
or released lawbreaker, whichever you may call him, 
I would urge all who call themselves Christians to re- 
ceive such a person if he shows a desire to make good, 
as a fellow-worker or as an employee. I would urge 
you to receive him into your churches if he wishes to 
attend. Weare so afraid of being contaminated that 
we forget that our duty as followers of the Master is 
to help those who need help. And these people who 
have done wrong, who have expiated that wrong in an 
experience which even in the finest institution is a 
hard one, surely these people need our help. It is 
only as our friends show confidence in us that we have 
the desire to prove worthy of that confidence. Let 
us receive the man or woman released from a penal 
institution as though he or she had returned home 
from a sick bed of a hospital. Let us show confidence 
in the mental and spiritual recovery of this individual, 
and make him anxious to prove worthy of our con- 
fidence. As those still confined see the Christian 
treatment accorded their brethren, it may be an 
added incentive to prove worthy of a future freedom. 
* * * 


MAINE IN JAPAN 
Stanley Manning 


Now that the time has come when most of our churches make 
their annual offering to our work in Japan, the fine impression 
made upon all who were at the recent State Convention in OQak- 
land by Dr. and Mrs. Henry M. Cary, of Tokyo, must not be 
forgotten. We were ready then not only to do anything we 
could to express our appreciation of them personally, but to 
support and extend the magnificent work which they are doing. 

Our offerings for the work in Japan, whether made by special 
collections, a payment from the church budget, or in any other 
way, are an expression, and the only real expression, of our in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

We are asking Dr. and Mrs. Cary to go back to Tokyo, 
which they will do early in the new year, to extend the influence 
of Christian brotherliness in the Island Empire of the East. But 
what they are able to do will be measured by what we do in pro- 
viding the financial support for them and their work. 

The report of the Board of Foreign Missions at the General 
Convention contained these statements: 

“The total amount of money being spent under the auspices 
of this Board is approximately the same as for a number of years 
past. This money, which in 1924, right after the earthquake, 
supported three churches and four Sunday schools, now sup- 
ports seven churches and twelve Sunday schools, two churches 
and four Sunday schools being in Korea. 

“There are between ten and eleven thousand towns and 
villages in Japan where no Christian work is being done. Plans 
are being made to carry our message to some of these places 
by an outreach from the cities where our churches are located. 

“Financial limitations are the only important factor that 
prevents rapid expansion in such places. We sometimes bewail 
the fact that our church does not seem to grow. In Japan, at 
least, it can grow just as rapidly as we show by our gifts that we 
really want it to grow.” 

The churches over there are taking upon themselves an in- 
creasing measure of self-support, which is one reason for the in- 
crease noted above. 

That there is a rapidly growing interest in our overseas work 
is evidenced by the fact that even in this year of business de- 
pression there has been an increase of over six per cent in the 
contributions made by our churches specifically for this enter- . 
prise. 

Maine made a much larger gain proportionately than the 
denomination as a whole, although our contributions are still too 
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small to take care of the entire work assigned to us as our share. 

The Maine Convention is endeavoring to provide the entire 
financial support for the work in Osaka, the largest city in Japan. 
Remarkable advance has been made there this past year. With 
very little outside help, a new church and kindergarten build- 
ing has been erected. The place which this work occupies in the 
estimation of the people in Osaka is shown by the fact that the 
municipal district in which the new buildings are located made 
a generous contribution from the city funds toward the cost of 
the buildings. Mr. Mizumukai in his quiet but earnest way 
is making a vital contribution to the life of the city. 

Every single church in Maine should have a share in sup- 
porting this work. This is an opportunity to prove that we be- 
lieve in the universal brotherhood of man. 

At the General Convention in Buffalo, while finances were 
under consideration, mention was made from the floor that 
parishes and individuals are under two mistaken apprehensions 
regarding the support of the work in Japan. One is that the 
payment of the five per cent quota to the General Convention 
covers the expected contribution for foreign work. This is not 
the case. The quotas go for church extension work in this coun- 
try and not abroad. Funds for Japan must be given specifically 
for that purpose. 

Another misunderstanding is that funds contributed through 
the Mission Circle or the Sunday schools help to maintain the 
work of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Women’s Mission- 
ary Association has its own work in Japan, centering in Blackmer 
Home in Tokyo, and has its own missionaries there with Miss 
Georgene Bowen at the head. The Sunday schoo! contributions 
pay the salary of Miss Ruth Downing also in the Blackmer Home. 

Money to be credited to Maine’s share in Japan, the work in 
Osaka, should be sent direct to the Secretary of the General Con- 
vention, Dr. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury Street, Eoston. 

The work done under the direction of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association deserves the heartiest support, but there must be 
no misunderstanding that contributions to that work are all 
that is expected from us for the work in Japan.— Universalist 
Banner. 

* o* * 


A COMMISSION SPEAKS 


To All Practising Universalists: 

We address you in regard to the present economic situation. 

1. The facts are worse than any of us know. Dire distress 
has come to a vast number of our fellow-citizens, most of whom 
are respectable, industrious, and in all ways deserving of sym- 
pathy and assistance. The members of this commission can 
testify from personal observation that the need in many cases 
is heart-rending. Even if business improves at once, there will 
be intense and wide-spread suffering throughout the coming 
winter. : 

2. In this exigency there are four forms of activity that 
reasonably may be expected from all those who believe in human 
brotherhood. 

(a) Study. Nowisa time when consecrated citizens ought 
to be giving profound thought to national and international 
problems, to the end that they may use their influence to prevent 
a recurrence of our present confusion and poverty. 

(b) Giving. In this crisis none ‘should be satisfied with his 
ordinary philanthropic contributions. There will be need to 
sacrifice some things usually taken as a matter of course—some 
amusements, new clothing and personal adornments, certain 
luxuries of the table. Some people may think it wise to omit 
Christmas gifts except to the needy. 

~~ Some giving should be through the Red Cross, the local wel- 
fare societies, and such other accredited agencies as do not spend 
an undue proportion of their receipts for overhead. Some of it 
may be direct, in cases in which circumstances are fully known 
and it is desired to spare sensitive friends the humiliation of 
publicity. ; 

(c) Employment. Outright giving, however, should be only 
for those who, because of age, sickness, or other difficulties, are 


absolutely incapable of earning. It is far better to give a man 
a day’s work than to give him a day’s wages; for the effect of 
accepting alms, while able-bodied, is disastrous in the extreme. 
It is good citizenship and good Christianity to find or make, even 
at considerable inconvenience, jobs, little or great, for beneficiaries 
to do. 

(d) Lending. If there is no possible employment for those 
able to work, they should receive loans rather than gifts. Those 
who are worthy of help will greatly prefer to give their notes, 
and to promise reasonable interest, thus preserving their self- 
respect and sense of independence. In many cases they will 
desire to furnish security, and it should be accepted. It is not 
hard-hearted to allow those who are not incapacitated to provide 
for repayment. It is to be hoped that at this time, when so 
many deserving families are in perplexity, Christian people will 
be ready to accept many discomforts and to take many risks in 
order to give fraternal assistance. 

3. “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” 

John van Schaick, Jr., 
Frederick W. Betts, 
George H. Huntley, Chairman. 
Commission on National and International Relief for the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. 


* * * 


A PENITENTIAL OFFICE 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


O Lord, Thou hast been very gracious unto us. Thou hast 
shown us in such varied ways the evidences of Thy beautiful 
loving kindness, and we have been so heedless. We bow before 
Thee in humility, in shame. 

Hear this our prayer of confession and penitence, O Lord. 

We have been unmindful of a Father’s love, forgetful of a Son’s 
responsibility, heedless of a brother’s rights. 

Hear and forgive, O Lord. 

We have been hasty in judgment of others, condemning before 
we knew. 

Hear and forgive, O Lord. 

We have not put a watch upon our lips. We have spread the 
poison of an evil report to the hurt of the soul of a child of Thine. 

Hear and forgive, O Lord. 

We have been too ready to believe the worst, too quick to lose 
our faith in our brother, too eager to tell another of ill-founded, 
lurking suspicions. 

Hear and forgive, O Lord. 

We have been heedless of the stress and strain our careless 
speech might cause to a sensitive spirit, and have rudely crushed 
the joy of life from a happy heart. 

Hear and forgive, O Lord. 

We have walked a selfish road, thinking only of self, blind to 
our brother’s need, unmindful of his distress at the tumbling 
edifice of a life’s work. 

Hear and forgive, O Lord. 

We have basked in the dazzling rays of self-pride. We have not 
thought of those who have made life possible for us. We have 
climbed heedlessly upon the shoulders of others. And we have 
failed to look to Thee as the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 

Hear and forgive, O Lord. 

Stab us awake, O Lord, to a sense of our own insufficiency. 
Make us to know our weakness before it is too late. Force us to 
turn back to Thee, acknowledging our unworthiness to be called 
Thy children. 

Save us, O Lord. 

O God, who in Thy tender mercy hast loved us with a 
father’s love, open our eyes to see Thy kindly countenance, open 
our ears to hear Thy gentle call, open our hearts to respond to 
Thy rich love. Take from us the chains of selfishness that so 
enslave us. Give us a freedom that will cause us to mount up 
with wings as eagles. Grant us a joy in Thy service for our® 
brother man that we may run and not be weary. In Thy life 
may we indeed find life. Amen. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ONE KIND OF COLLEGE BOARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

fe I note in a list of things you would single out for attack, 
copied in the Literary Digest for Nov. 14, ‘college boards who 
dismiss professors and lie about the reason.”’ 

As a victim of the “hit and run” type of college board, I 
wish to thank you for including the above item in your list. I 
have been deprived of a full professorship in an institution which 
I have served faithfully for nine years, under extremely difficult 
conditions. I have never had an opportunity to state my side 
of the case; and to date, no administrative officer, or adminis- 
trative group, has seen fit to give me a definite, unequivocal 
statement of reasons. 

Thinking that they may be of some interest to you, I enclose 
copies of three letters. Letter No. 1 (the writer of which is, by 
the way, a Universalist minister) is in response to a request, 
from my brother, for a definite statement of reasons for my dis- 
missal. No. 2 was written to a friend who asked for information 
about me. No. 8 was written by another Universalist minister, 
and is offered in extenuation of No. 1 (the writer has no con- 
- nection with the administration of the institution). 

Freeman F. Burr. 


Wayne, Maine. 


* * 


CAN A MAN BE RELIGIOUS AND AGNOSTIC? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Those of us who hold to a faith in God in these troubled 
days are often accused of lacking clarity in our thought. The 
accusation may or may not be true. Yet I seem to note at times 
a distinct lack of clarity and coherence in the thought of those 
who raise their voices against a belief in God. It is perhaps not 
overly courteous to point out such seeming lack of clear thinking 
in our opponents; yet we are all engaged in the effort to make our 
ideas clear, and discussion may help. 
I am troubled by Mr. Edwin Wilson’s use of terms. Ihave 
never been quite able to see that a man can be both religious and 
agnostic at the same time. He may, no doubt, be either re- 
ligious or agnostic at different times. But religion in thesense 
_ of committal, of trust, and of confidence, is a mood which rises 
above agnosticism in its moment of faith. Agnosticism is, as 
Mr. Wilson admits, a ‘‘confession of ignorance.’’ Are we to as- 
sume that a “confession of ignorance’’ is equivalent to religion! 

If not, how can it be true to say, as Mr. Wilson does, that “‘it is 
nonsense to say that a man can not be religious and yet remain 
strictly agnostic?” (Italics mine.) Notice the word strictly. 
It implies that man never gets beyond a “confession of ig- 
norance” about anything. Surely there is some misuse of words 
here, if we are to understand by religion anything comparable to 
its historic meaning. 

T suspect that Mr. Wilson has no adequate conception of the 
meaning of the term “‘religion.’”’ Perhaps he is laboring under 
the difficulties of Professor Haydon’s definition of religion. Surely 
Dr. George R. Dodson (in the Christian Register of Sept. 24, 
1931) has made quite clear the fact that Professor Haydon’s 
definition is not an adequate definition and is a perversion of the 
accepted historic meaning of the term. I suggest that Mr. 
Wilson therefore drop the term ‘“‘religion,’’ and use some other 
term more accurately indicative of his true meaning. 

This question of terms becomes acute when Mr. Wilson 
speaks of naturalism. Now in the philosophic world the term 
naturalism has come to mean a fairly definite thing. It means 


the theory that our only valid approach to reality is through the 


physical sciences. Mr. Wilson obviously does not mean natural- 
ism in this sense. Yet he certainly invites misunderstanding 
when he asserts that religion ‘is compatible with a thorough 
naturalism.’ Only by a radical perversion of both terms can 
this statement be held true. Mr. Wilson would do well to follow 
Professor Sellars’ example and apply some qualifying adjective 


to the term naturalism, such as “evolutionary naturalism.”’ But 
no! Mr. Wilson invites further misunderstanding by speaking 
of ‘‘naturalistic humanism!” 

There is one other term which is apparently a favorite of 
the humanists, and which Mr. Wilson uses, the term ‘“‘science.”’ 
I have long been convinced that the humanists are playing fast 
and loose with the meaning of the term “‘science,”’ and it seems 
that Mr. Wilson shares the weakness. For in what conceivable 
sense can it be used as he uses it? “Confidence in the promise of 
science as a technique of spiritual living!’ (Italics mine.) I confess 
that I am totally unable to make any meaning whatever out of 
that sentence. 

May I take the space to remind Mr. Wilson (and those who 
have read his article in the Leader of Nov. 14) of some of the 
statements of Prof. Ralph B. Perry, who, strangely enough, is 
largely in accord with the humanists, but who is perhaps a little 
more exact in the use of terms. He does not follow Mr.Wilson 
in bringing together the technique of science and religion: 

Religion of the optimistic type, the belief that 
civilization dominates and eventually possesses the cos- 

mic process, can not survive, if the scientific version of 

things be accepted without reservations. Faith can be 

justified only provided limits be assigned to science. 

And religion will be wise to avoid any reconciliation in 

which it is made dependent on the indulgence of science. 

(“Present Philosophicai Tendencies,” p. 86.) 


Professor Perry also recognizes in that volume the true 
nature of religion, namely, the faith that the good determines 
events. But such a conclusion is ruled out by science. 


Science does not deny any such conclusions; but 
neither will science be led to any such conclusions—for 
the reason that its subject-matter and its methods do not 
permit. The intensive cultivation of science has led, and 
will always lead, to the rejection of religious hypotheses 
as irrelevant. In terms of its ‘‘facts,’? and its experi- 
mental technique, such hypotheses are unwarranted and 
unverifiable. (Ibid. p. 87.) 


We should be wary of identifying science and religion. 
The modern role of religion is as the critic of science: 

The philosophical justification of optimistic religion 
involves, then, a critique of science; not a refutation of 
science, but a delimitation of science—a proof that 
science, strictly construed, is noi all. The critique of 
science thus constitutes the religious sequel to science. 
(Ibid. p. 87.) 


These references to a philosopher who has high rank among 
the humanists themselves may suggest why I have the feeling 
that Mr. Wilson is not using terms carefully. 

Harvey Swanson. 

Associate Minister, . : 

Church of Our Father (Unitarian), 

Portland, Oregon. 

* * 


AUTUMN IN THE SOUTHLAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our woods are again adorned for the autumn pageant, ‘‘The 
Passing of the Leaves,” the annual festival of bright colors. 
Many trees are still wearing their green with a flounce or a bou- 
quet of yellow and scarlet, others wear their gay colors mixed 
all through the green. 

Look now at these home loving chinaberry trees, how they 
flaunt their golden heads and seem to say, “‘Who among the trees 
can show so bright a yellow?” and how the sweet gums seem to 
answer, ““True, but see how brilliant our costumes are and how 
varied, all the way from the bright yellow of the chinaberry to 
the full crimson of our sisters the black gums.” Then the sumach 
waves a branch in the breeze and says, ‘“‘Where will you find a 
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brighter red than mine?”’ Now and then a maple seems to nod 
and say, ““Whocan showmore beauty than I?” All the while we 
have as a background the oaks with their crimsons and maroons, 
the hickories with their yellows shading to brown, and back of 
all the stately pines which never change, except as their green 
grows darker as the year grows older until it is again washed and 
brightened by the rains and sunshine of spring. And all through 
these woods is spread a gorgeous carpet in which our feet are lost 
and in which each step makes new patterns. Here a bit of green 
shows through, there is a patch of yellow with a single scarlet 
leaf at its heart, and all around an everchanging pattern of light 
and shade and bright and somber colors, with now and then a bit 
of gray which darts across the pattern, scatters bright colors in 
all directions and darts off up some tree. 

But look yonder! Is it a bit of autumn sky dropped down? 
No, it’s gone, and a saucy cry of Jay! Jay! tells it is only a blue- 
jay, and over there, that flash among the trees, was it just a fall- 
ing leaf or was it a cardinal or maybe a woodpecker with his red 
cap and white apron? Again, there on the fence—a golden leaf, 
you say, but as you speak you hear music and note the black 
erescent on the yellow breast of the bird, and we know that only 
from the meadow lark comes that song, a melody which even the 
mockingbird, that animated spirit of music done up in gray and 
white feathers, does not try to repeat. 

The day is passing, the little clouds begin to tint their cheeks, 
the western sky puts on its evening dress, rivaling the woods in 
colors, and prepares itself for the good night kiss of the setting 
sun. We stand in awe as the sun slips over the horizon, and 
when a chill in the air rouses us from our reverie, night is already 
spreading her mantle of gray over all the bright colors of woodland 
and sky, and now ’tis time to leave our woods and seek the cheer 
and comforts of the hearth fire. And so good-night. 

waGs 
Marshall, Texas. 


* * 


THE DISAPPEARING LAYMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Looking over the Minutes of the recent General Convention 
the writer was struck with the small part that the laity of the 
church played in the make-up and the deliberations of that 
gathering. One wonders if the Convention does not function 
more nearly as a ministerial conference than as a joint body of 
clergy and laity, and is moved to wonder what is going to happen 
if ministers meet and legislate and the laymen stay at home and 
pay no heed to the legislation. 

The Convention Minutes do not disclose the marked ab- 
sence of lay delegates, giving only the total of two hundred and 
one, but, from other sources, I learn that of these only eighty-five 
were lay delegates and the rest belonged to the clergy. It is very 
likely also that a considerable number of these lay delegates were 
wives of clergymen who acted as representatives of the parishes 
to which their husbands minister. And this happened, too, 
notin a district remote from our churches, but in New York State, 
which, of itself, had a right to more than twice the number of 
lay delegates registered. It seems to be a sad fact that the men 
and women most active and efficient in the local parishes never 
see a Convention, and that, as a representative body of our 
church, the General Convention is a sad failure. Possibly this 
may account for the fact that the Convention as a governing 
body is regarded as a negligible affair in the eyes of some parishes, 
and as erratic, impractical, and non-representative in others. 
One of the primary problems in our church is to enlist the support 
of the laity for Convention projects, and to make our Conven- 
tions fully representative. 

Further study of the Minutes gives added justification to 
the feeling in some quarters that our Conventions are really 
ministerial convocations, ‘‘a chance for the ministers to blow off 
steam,” as one man put it. On the sessional committees the 
names of only four laymen appear among the twenty-five ap- 
pointments—all the others are clergymen. Only two layman 
were members of the most important Committee on Official Re- 


ports, among the nine members; one each was enrolled on the 
Committee on Nominations and the Committee on Resolutions, 
each of five members. It may well be that clergymen can legis- 
late better for the church than laymen, but it is more theocratic 
than democratic, and it stands to reason that the question of 
“taxation without representation’? looms up in some of our 
parishes. 

Further inquiry shows that the voices of very few laymen 
were raised in the discussions and debates of the meeting, ex- 
cepting those of members of the Board of Trustees, who spoke on 
matters that concerned that body. One or two laymen seem to 
have tried to boost the average by talking often. 

What can be done to stimulate the interest of our vanishing 
laymen at our Conventions? It is areal problem for our church. 


Layman. 
* * 


STOP DRINKING WHETHER LEGAL OR ILLEGAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The campaign for and against prohibition has led the public 
mind far astray from the vital point underlying the whole con- | 
troversy. That vital point is: The use of alcoholic beverages 
results in a social evil—and has so resulted for many centuries. 
It makes no difference whether the liquors used are pure or im- 
pure, or whether communities try to control the traffic by prohibi- 
tion, high or low license, the Swedish system, the Canadian sys- 
tem or no system at all—under whatever conditions the social 
custom of using alcoholic liquor as a beverage prevails, human 
welfare is endangered. 

The ultimate goal of temperance effort in this country is the 


- doing away with the use of alcoholic beverages, not simply 


lessening their abuse. For several years, however, attention 
has been focused upon such issues as the right to drink, personal 
liberty, prohibition unconstitutional, prohibition forces persons 
to drink impure liquor, drinking is wrong because it is against 
thelaw. If temperance effort is to be as effective as it should be, 
more emphasis will have to be placed upon the danger in the use 
of alcoholic drinks whether the use is legal or illegal, and a cam- 
paign for abstinence will have to be renewed. ‘Temperance 
work has depended too much in recent years upon legal re- 
straint, moral suasion has been obscured. To-day too much 
stress is placed on the economic side of the drink problem and 
too little on the moral side. 

In a recent editorial the editor of the Leader said: ‘‘Far 
apart as they seem in some things, we should like to unite the 
good women in the W. C. T. U. and the equally good women in 
the Association against the Eighteenth Amendment in a crusade 
against drinking—in work to make our young folks abstainers, 
and all folks law abiding.” That’s fine! but why confine ab- 
stinence to young folks? Just as long as many adults in the 
upper ranks of society insist that they have a right to use alco- 
holic beverages if they do not get drunk, and maintain that there 
is no harm in moderate drinking, just so long will it be difficult 
to get young folks interested in abstinence and just so long will 
it be impossible to effectively enforce any law which actually 
restricts the use of alcoholic drinks. 

Bishop Sherrill spoke searchingly concerning abstinence at 
the Massachusetts Episcopal diocesan annual convention early 
in the year. His words were: “I venture to say that, under any 
system of legal control, the liquor traffic will produce broken 
lives. The real thought I have is: As Christians have we not a 
social responsibility in this matter apart from legal considera- 
tions? Suppose that I as an individual drink moderately with- 
out apparent harm to myself, and with considerable pleasure, what 
about my contribution to a social evil? What about my ex- 
ample assisting in the possible ruin of another’s life? St. Paul 
expressed it long ago when he wrote: ‘If meat causeth my brother 
to stumble I will eat no meat,’ which means I will refrain from 
any practise, however harmless to myself, which may do injury 
to others.” 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The thing a man does practically lay to heart, and know for certain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious 
universe and his duty and destiny therein.—Carlyle’s definition of religion. 


Wisdom for Youth 


Twenty-One. By Frdman Harris. (Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith. $1.50.) 


It is a delight to read “Twenty-One”’ 
and to find that the writer has succeeded 
in an enterprise that would seem doomed 
to failure: to tell the truth about a young 
man of twenty-one. Though Erdman 
Harris vould probably deny that he is a 
Platonist, the truth he tells includes the 
beautiful and the good. He is not in- 
terested in a mere analysis in the cant 
phrases of sociology. His youth of twenty- 
one is a-tiptoe with adventure that 
must not miscarry. To the sad-eyed 
Hamlets of the post-war world, who 
question whether they should be or not, 
Harris indirectly answers that this gen- 
eration is the most exciting in history, 
that the individual’s quest is at once the 
most hazardous and rewarding of all 
time. 

The year is selected for convenience 
only. Introductory pages that are emi- 
nently readable remind us that maturity 
and responsibility come gradually and un- 
evenly in physiology, mentality and citi- 
zenship. The popular misuse of !. Q.’s 
and intelligence ratings is smiled out of 
court as the author cuts his way through 
the current maze of pseudo-scientific 
terminology to the conclusion that, while 
our biological capacity is probably no 
greater after twenty-one, the development 
of skills in living may continue undi- 
minished, if we do not arrest them our- 
selves. “Emotional Age” is handled with 
his happiest wit and penetration. Adult 
infantilism in America—the survival of 
C e spirit, “My father can lick your father,” 
the window-breaking proclivities of Amer- 
ican Legion conventions—appears in all 
its ugliness to damn the arrested develop- 
ment which prefers the stadium to the 
library and which denounces as a “smooth- 
ie’ every young man not consumed by an 
itch to fight. Emotional maturity is at- 
tained at seventeen or seventy; but its 
delay too far beyond the earlier age is a 
principal cause of failure and unhappiness. 
This is the writer’s only dogma: that, 
facing a complicated existence to-day, a 
young man must think and act maturely, 
independently, with foresight and hind- 
sight. ‘‘Quacks, prudes, and libertines” 
are on every hand to delude adult infants. 
Only the mature young man, who is 
thoroughly weaned, can steer his way be- 
tween them. With convincing though 
somewhat unorthodox exegesis, the writer 
blames the Prodigal Son, not for leaving 
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home, but for returning cowed to his 
father’s hearth. Unable to manage him- 
self abroad, he found he needed a govern- 
ess—he is the type that will fail to-day 
and any day. 

I will not spoil the book for the reader 
by attempting to summarize dully the 
applications of his philosophy which the 
author makes to the most vital problems of 
twenty-one and of 1931: how to amuse 
himself, how to get along with others, 
what to do about sex, what to expect of 
marriage, how to spend money, etc. 
Amid the folios of short-cuts and bunk on 
these topics that crowd our magazines 
and book-stalls, ‘““T'wenty-Cne”’ is unique. 
The point of view is not the defense of any 
pet nostrum, religious or revolutionary; 
not a naive trust in natural instinct which 
operated during millions of years of ani- 
mal life but ignores the complexities of 
life in our century; not the equally im- 
pertinent stand of behaviorism which 
would: smother the long thoughts of youth 
under a “‘scientific’’ wet-blanket. It is 
life as it is seen, felt, and attacked by the 
average young man of twenty-one him- 
self, who may read books and listen to 
others, but who alone has to live his life 
and alone reap the satisfaction or the dis- 
illusionment. The story thus told be- 
comes breath-taking in interest. It is 
the story above all others that a young 
man wants to hear. 

And it is well told. The author has 
no time for meretricious effects. Sex is 
discussed without the impedimenta of 
prudery or sensation. Language is used 
colloquially and exuberantly to reflect im- 
mediately the mind of twenty-one. The 
Poloniuses and Grundys of our world are 
refuted, not by syllogism, but by the ex- 
pectant, pulsing elan of the writer, who 
refuses to entertain the proposition that 
life should be dull. “The average in- 
dividual contains enough fat to make 
seven bars of soap, enough iron for one 
nail... . and enough sulphur to rid a 
dog of fleas. It is estimated that these 
would sell for ninety-eight cents. Some 
men, alive and active, are felt to be worth 
more than that.”’ Apropos of personality 
by mail-order, we read: ‘‘ ‘They laughed 
when I sat down at the piano.’ Perhaps 
they were still laughing when he got up.” 
Nor does the author make the all but uni- 
versal mistake of taking himself too seri- 
ously. At the end of an able statement on 
sex, he writes, “This is a criminally super- 
ficial aceount of What Every Young Man 
Ought to Know.” ‘“Twenty-One” is dis- 
tinguished from the welter of cheap writings 
on sociology not alone by its pertinence 
and truthfulness, but by its well-timed 


wit and the amazing number of fresh 
ideas per square inch. 

Friends of Erdman Harris have waited 
long for something of this kind, for some 
permanent written expression of the vi- 
tality with which he is constantly infect- 
ing others. His versatile talents, his in- 
cisive mind, have equipped him for just 
this task. Though he would deny it, he 
has more disciples in the quest for the 
abundant life than any other college man 
in America. But he has no doubt decided 
wisely in waiting ten years beyond his own 
age of twenty-one. The result is that 
maturity of which the book speaks, and 
of which it is a proof. It should not bea 
book of the month because it comes closer 
to being one of the books of the year. 

William A. Eddy. 

Dartmouth College. 


* * 


Psychology Applied to Life 


What Life Should Mean to You. By 
Alfred Adler. (Little Brown. $3.00.) 


The author of this book is the founder 
of the school of ‘Individual Psychology.” 
He is best known as the originator of the 
theory of the inferiority complex and the 
first of the psychologists to describe the 
difficulties of abnormal glandular secre- 
tions. Heis not, however, to be numbered 
among those psychologists and pseudo- 
psychologists who have ‘“‘gone wild’’ over 
inferiority complexes, or who endeavor 
to interpret all human life in the terms of 
glandular secretions. In fact in this book 
Dr. Adler disclaims any responsibility for 
those who have taken his doctrines to such 
an extreme that they are frequently made 
the butt of ridicule. 

The main contention of this extremely 
readable book, written without resort to 
technical terms and therefore intended for 
the layman, is that the meaning of life is 
co-operation, the integration of the in- 
dividual in society so that he can find his 
life there and make his personal contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the race. Be- 
cause of this central viewpoint, Dr. Adler 
asserts that both in the approach of the 
psychiatrist and in the approach of the 
individual to his own problems, there must 
be a disposition to penetrate beneath 
“complexes,” beneath outward symptoms, 
to the individual’s “‘style of life,” that is, to 
the individual’s goal, the direction of his 
strivings, the particular meaning he un- 
consciously gives to life. The difficulty 
with many people is that they do not give 
‘a proper meaning to life. They give a 
personal, selfish, and “private” meaning. 
A private meaning is always dangerous. 

(Continued on page 1564) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A VISIT FROM THE FIELD WORKER 
Aa Prepared for by Two Superintendents 


Mr. Dewitt Wright 


1. Announces her coming to the entire 
parish a month in advance. 

2, He consults with the minister and 
a committee of church school workers 
regarding the best possible use of her 
time. 

8. He gets in touch personally with 
every teacher about reserving the two 
evenings she is to be with them. 

4. He sends the field worker all neces- 
sary information regarding his school 
and its problems so that she can 
take with her the suggestive courses 
of study and other helps. 


Results: 


1. Well attended, enthusiastic meetings 
with the field worker. 

2. Class problems solved, new courses 
of study introduced. 


aa) 


8. New ideas, new ideals for teaching; 
wider horizons for superintendent 
and all church school workers. 


Mr. Dubert Little 


1. Regards the letter offering her ser- 
vices as an interference. 

2. A week before the date set he writes 
the field worker she may come, but he 
doesn’t think she can do anything for 
them. 

3. He consults no one, not even the 
minister has any idea of her coming. 


4. He wonders what good an outsider 
who knows nothing of their problems 
ean possibly do them, anyway. 


Results: 


1. On Sunday he calls a meeting for 
the following Monday night. 

2. He learns that other church organiza- 
tions are meeting then and only three 
teachers can come. 

3. An opportunity which might have 
ended in a great forward step for 
church school and teachers is com- 
pletely lost. 


WHAT TOYS FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Because shiny lead soldiers in bright 
red coats are attractive to look at and 
to play with, hundreds of children will 
waken on the morning of Dec. 25 to find 
a great box filled with them, lying at the 
foot of their tree. And all day long in 
these hundreds of homes throughout the 
country, toy cannons and guns (for what 
good are soldiers without these?) will be 
set up and make-believe battles will be 
fought. Nor will the fighting end with 
Christmas Day. Toy soldiers, as well as 
the paraphernalia which goes with them, 
are long lived, usually. Even though they 
are all killed off in one battle, they are 
right there ready to be set up when the 
next one is to be staged. 

Now if it is true, as psychologists tell us 
it is, that what goes into the first of life 
goes into all life, what about the “mind- 
set’? of these children of four, five, and 
six? 

We are living in a country which has 
outlawed war. Everywhere throughout 
the world thoughtful men and women are 
advocating the settlement of our differences 
by peaceable means. Yet year after year 
on the birthday of one whose life was de- 
voted to the cause of good will, we thought- 
lessly put into the hands of our children, 
as Christmas gifts, miniature instruments 
of torture and destruction. 

What can you do about it? Fortunate- 
ly,a great deal. Ifyou area church school 
superintendent, a church school teacher, a 


tion has brought it about. 


mother, or just a lover of children, send 
to the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for a supply of leaflets 
on toys. Then circulate these among as 
many parents as you can. Call attention 
to them in your church calendars, in 
teachers’ and parents’ meetings. 

Most mothers are reasonable, and it 
will require only a little evidence to con- 
vince them that Angelo Patri is right when 
he says, ‘“‘A broom, a rake, and a shovel; 
a spade, a hammer and nails; a wheel and a 
dog and a kite; a sand lot and a bat and a 
ball—seem better means of training to 
citizenship than a toy pistol, a rifle, or a 
sword.” 

* * 
A NEW NAME 


First it was the Sunday school. Then, 
about twenty years ago, as our ideas of 
religious education began to take new form, 
this name was thought to be too confining, 
not indicative of a program which was 
fast reaching out beyond the limits of one 
particular day. So the term church 
school came to be used. 

And now a new and even more compre- 
hensive program of religious education is 
responsible for still another name. Our 
present-day emphasis upon adult educa- 
tion coupled with a fresh realization of the 
importance of the church’s teaching func- 
In some places 
the name has already been adopted. It is 
the Church at School. 


No longer is religious education to be 
thought of as something for youth alone. 
If it is to be effective it must reach the en- 
tire church—every man, woman, and child 
init. The implications in this new name 
are striking. They point very definitely 
to a new day. 


* * 


AN EPISTLE TO THE BOSTONIANS 

The following letter was brought into 
our office on the morning of Nov. 16. On 
the envelope were the names of the five 
messengers who were responsible for its 
safe arrival, and after each name was the 
record showing the distance each one had 
carried it. The first messenger was Rev. 
Carl H. Olson, the last Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker. 

Kent, Ohio. 
October 18, 1931 

Dear Friends of the General Sunday School 

Association: 

The Intermediate Girls’ Class of the 
Kent Universalist church school is study- 
ing “The Story of Our Bible.” In the 
book we have read of Paul sending letters 
to his churches. Knowing that there 
was then no such postal system as there is 
to-day, we thought it would be interesting 
to send a letter of greeting to you, using 
Paul’s method of relay messengers. 

Will you please let us know when you 
receive this letter? The names of the 
carriers will be on the envelope. 

Of course we know that the time will 
not be near so long now as in Paul’s day, 
because we travel much more rapidly. 
But the method will be similar. 

Sincerely yours, 
Intermediate Girls’ Class. 

Kent Universalist Church School. 

(Virginia Harris, Helen Hershey, Mary 
Lipscomb, Kathryn McCracken, Char- 
lotte Morrow, Pearl Mulac, Jean Ne&ghitt, 
Flora Randall.) 


No word is attached stating whether the 
idea of an epistle to the Bostonians orig- 
inated in the class itself or in the mind of 
the teacher. Perhaps it doesn’t matter. 
Whichever is responsible, it is an interest- 
ing example of creative thinking and 
executing. 

ae 


1732—1932 


Next February marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. In every community observance 
will be made of this event, and it is fitting 
that our church schools make their con- 
tribution to the occasion. With this 
in mind we have asked Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing to prepare a service suitable for 
our schools to present either in the after- 
noon or evening of Sunday, Feb. 21. Need 
we add that the dominant note of this 
service is to be world peace? 
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The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass.’ 


WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT? 


At a recent Public Meeting held in 
Grove Hall, Boston, during the program 
planned by the Massachusetts W. U. 
M. S., we were delighted to have intro- 
duced to the gathering the newly elected 
president of the Universalist General 
Convention. Allwho have been privileged 
to know Mr. Victor Friend have rejoiced 
in the choice of the Convention, for we 
have great confidence in him and in his 
ability as a leader. We who were in the 
audience this day at Grove Hall listened 
eagerly for his message, and we liked it. 
He told us again and again what a great 
power in the church the women are, how 
important to its very life they are, and we 
know he meant every word he said. He 
spoke to us very frankly and we liked that, 
too, because it made us wonder wherein 
we had fallen short when he said that, 
although he realized we had a program 
and that appeals came to him very often, 
he really didn’t know ‘what it is all 
about.” We have a program, yes, but 
what is it? He has not been informed. 
We ask for this and that for our work in 
Japan and for the extension of the faith in 
North Carolina, but what really is the 
program? That seemed to us what he 
wished to know. 

Sitting in the audience, we began to 
wonder why this staunch and loyal Uni- 
versalist layman didn’t know more about 
us. We began to ponder the question 
and answers thereto. Surely no group 
tries harder than the missionary organiza- 
tion to put its program before the whole 
constituency. We publish a monthly 
Bulletin which, if read, tells quite clearly 
what it is all about. We immediately 
looked to see if a copy of this paper went 
into Mr. Friend’s home and we found that 
it did. Then, too, we have space in the 
Christian Leader each week. With our 
intimate acquaintance with Mission Circles 
we know that there is no more faithful 
group in the whole church than this usual- 
ly rather small band of women who uphold 
the hands of a state and national organiza- 
tion, nor a group that tries harder to get 
the whole constituency to listen to “what 
it is all about’”—but more often than 
otherwise they just won’t listen. We 
have an office where information can be 
secured at any time. We have mission- 
ary education superintendents in some of 
our church schools; we publish literature 
and distribute it freely; we hold a Bi- 
ennial Convention with what we have 
considered rather attractive programs— 
surely they are well attended by both men 
and women—and yet we have failed to 
acquaint this gentleman with our work. 

If he, who is more interested in the 
church as a whole than almost any other 
layman of whom we know, has failed to 


' 


be informed, what are we going to do 
about it, and how much of it is our fault? 
How are we going to reach the men and 
the countless number of women of our 
faith who do not know about us? Wewish 
for suggestions, for we believe if our Uni- 
versalist men and women as a whole did 
know what the W. N. M. A. is doing 
for the extension of our faith and to bring 
about a brotherhood of men on earth, they 
would want to join with us, or at least 
would not turn their backs on us. 

We notice in the report of the General 
Convention that days have been set aside 
for observing Denominational Day and 
Young People’s Sunday, but we also note 
there is nothing said of the observance of 
Women’s Sunday. This used to be set 
aside with the other days. We wonder 
why it has been stricken from’ the list 
of special days to be observed. To be 
sure, the women will probably observe a 
Sunday in churches where there are active 
Circles and ministers whose wives are in- 


terested in what we are doing, but we are 
not on the Church Calendar. 

We can not help but note the general 
tendency toward what appears to be less 
and less interest in the program of the 
W.N. M.A. Often these are little things 
and hardly worthy of notice, but in the 
aggregate they mean something—they 
mean just what this layman has told us, 
that in his very close contact with the 
Universalist Church he hears little or 
nothing about the program of the women. 
In all earnestness and in a spirit of real 
friendliness, we ask: Why? Surely this 
statement by the President of our Generai 
Convention is a challenge to every woman 
affiliated with the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association through state and local 
organizations. What are we going to do 
about it? How are we going to inform 
the church at large? How are we going 
to enlist its help? Have we asked too 
little of it in the past? 

This is the observation of one who is 
tremendously interested in all that con- 
cerns the women’s organization, and at- 
tended the meeting as 

A Listener. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


ALBANIA 


Albania! This is a name which will 
probably mean a great deal to our unioners 
in the future. A meeting of a dozen Y. P. 
C. U. leaders was held in Boston on No- 
vember 16, with Stella Marek Cushing 
in attendance. The project of entering 
Albania with some Universalist assistance 
was fully discussed. The decision reached 
by this group was that the matter ought 
to be submitted to the national board 
for immediate action. 

Already considerable support for the 
move has been received. Emma Sloan of 
Buffalo writes enthusiastically in favor of 
Albania. Harriet Druley, former Ohio 
president, says that the project appeals 
to her very much. Paul Smith of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has begun a study of the his- 
tory and life of the Albanian people. 
Stan Rawson, national Church Extension 
superintendent, says that the idea is per- 
suasive if unions can be induced to give 
under the present circumstances. 

A whole campaign of education will be 
necessary to acquaint our unioners with 
the task, and this educational material 
will be provided by the Near East Foun- 
dation. Stella Marek Cushing has prom- 
ised to suggest a project similar to the 
Philippine Island Treasure Chest project 
for Y. P. C. U. groups who wish to send 
helpful articles to young people who need 
everything we can send them. 

Albania has been submitted to the na- 
tional board, and we await with great 
eagerness their votes and their reactions. 

The Christian. Leader has published a 


fascinating article by Emerson H. Lalone 
on the subject, “Albania beautiful! Al- 


bania terrible!’ 
* * 


FINANCIAL NEED 


The Y. P. C. U. is in need of money. 
There is no use denying it. The figures at 
the end of the year will show up seriously 
against the welfare of the Y. P. C. U. un- 
less the supporters of the youth move- 
ment in the Universalist Church come for- 
ward with aid immediately and generously. 

It was impossible to conduct a pre- 
convention campaign this spring. Hence, 
it was left to the treasurer to conduct a 
drive by mail after the convention. To 
date, it has been somewhat disappointing. 
The unions apparently have decided that 
the treasurer’s request is “just another 
appeal for money.” It is not that. It 
is a very important appeal for money. 

There are many unions which have 
made no pledge to the national work. 
Presidents, see to it that your union goes 
on record with a pledge at least equal to 
that of last year. 

This is very important. 

* * 


DEVOTIONAL BULLETIN 


The Y. P. C. U. publishes in mimeo- 
graph form a devotional bulletin which is 
prepared every month by Virginia Eddy, 
newly appointed member of the national 
board. Unions which have not received 
this very useful and stimulating bulletin 


may have it by applying to 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 
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Among Our Churches 
Ohio Letter 


Central-Winchester Association was 
originally two associations, one known as 
the Central and another as the Winchester. 
A number of years ago they merged into 
the one organization, which now comprises 
eight Universalist churches in central 
Ohio. This year the annual meeting was 
held at Woodstock Oct. 17 and 18. Sat- 
urday afternoon three splendid talks were 
given: “The Church School a Vital Fac- 
tor,” by Mr. John Wilson of Columbus: 
“Women’s Work,” by Mrs. Bessie Wil- 
son of Columbus, vice-president of the 
Ohio W. U. M. A.; “The Value of Turkey 
Run Institute for Young People,” by 
Stanley C. Stall, Jr. The Saturday eve- 
ning sermon was delivered by Rev. Ira 
W. McLaughlin of Springfield. 

Sunday morning we began the day with 
regular church school at ten o’clock, 
with the local superintendent, Mrs. Hul- 
dah P. Kimball, in charge. This was fol- 
lowed by the morning service of worship 
with the sermon by Rev. W. A. Wilson of 
Columbus. There were two special mu- 
sical numbers, a vocal solo by Miss Harriet 
Lincoln of Woodstock and a violin solo by 
Miss Alice Merrill of Columbus. A boun- 
tiful dinner was served in the basement 
dining-rooms of the church, recently re- 
modeled by ceiling and the installation of 
adequate lighting fixtures. 

Sunday afternoon the song service was 
in charge of the Jersey choir. Twenty- 
eight persons from the Jersey church at- 
tended this meeting, most of them coming 
in a chartered bus. The sermon was by 
Rev. Leon P. Jones of Jersey, and the 
memorial and communion services were in 
charge of Rev. Martha G. Jones. The 
1932 meeting will be held in Columbus, 
and the following were elected as officers: 
President, A. A. Rhodes; vice-president, 
Miss Alberta Reussner; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Lelia Culver. 

The Sunday evening sermon was by the 
State Superintendent of Churches, Rev. 
Stanley C. Stall. One person was received 
into membership of the Westville church 
by Mr. Stall. The attendance throughout 
the meetings was most satisfactory; be- 
ginning on Saturday afternoon with a 
small group, the numbers increased until 
Sunday afternoon and evening the church 
room was comforably filled. Interest was 
manifest and a splendid spirit prevailed. 
We rejoiced this year because the Colum- 
bus church again has a regular settled 
minister. Springfield and Jersey continue 
active under the leadership of Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin and Mr. and Mrs. Jones, re- 
spectively. Westville has a Sunday school 
but no regular preaching services; Wood- 
stock has an excellent Sunday school with 
occasional preaching services. 

The Murray Association met with 
the North Olmsted church on Sunday, 


Nov. 1. Sunday school, with the local 
superintendent, Mrs. Limpert, in charge, 
was a joy to behold—more than 140 
scholars present and an active, aggressive 
teaching force. The intermediate and 
adult departments meet in the parish 
house and the primary department in the 
church building. 

At eleven we came together for the 
morning worship hour. There was a 
splendid sermonette for the children by 
the minister, Rev. L. R. Lowry. The 
sermon was also by Mr. Lowry. A fine 
choir of young people led in the musical 
numbers. 

The afternoon session was in charge of 
Mr. Stall, and the sermon was by Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland. The 
business meeting was presided over by the 
president, Mr. J. R. Hall of North Olm- 
sted. Officers were elected and it was 
voted to meet in 1932 at the Le Roy 
church. Two addresses were given: “Our 
Work in Ohio,” by Stanley C. Stall, Su- 
perintendent of Churches, and ‘Our Work 
with Young People,” by Rey. Carl H. Ol- 
son of Kent. 

At five o’clock the ladies served a fine 
lunch in the parish house dining-room. 
This was followed by a Young People’s 
Rally in charge of Rev. L. R. Lowry. The 


_evening service was in charge of Rev. 


Carl H. Olson of Kent, and the sermon 
was by Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., of 
Akron. Akron, Cleveland, Kent, Le Roy 
and North Olmsted churches are active 
and doing good work. Sharon Center 
has services once each month. Hunting- 
ton has occasional services and Brinfield 
is dormant. 

The Association was well attended and 
we think we had a very fine meeting. 

Akron.—A series of eight addresses in 
the Akron church began on Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 8, and concluded on the 15th. 
Rey. Horace Westwood, D.: D., Mission 
Preacher for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, was the speaker. Following were 
some of the topics treated: ‘““The Funda- 
mental Requirements of a Modern Re- 
ligion,” ‘Jesus and the World of To-day,”’ 
“The Battle Over the Bible,” “Agnosticism 
and Faith—What God Means to Me,” 
“The New Salvation,” “Immortality in 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The Boston Herald, under date of Nov. 
24, carried the following interesting an- 
nouncement: ‘‘Mrs. Louise Chace Filene 
of Holden Road, West Newton, announces 
the engagement of her daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Louise Filene, to Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, pastor of the Universalist church 
in Fitchburg. Miss Filene is a graduate 
of Skidmore College and is at present a 


the Light of Modern Thought,” ‘““The New 
Revelation,” “The Subconscious Mind in 
Our Daily Life.’ Attendance at all of 
these meetings was highly satisfactory, 
and we feel that they were very much 
worth while. * * Conover.—Rev. W. E. 
Leavitt preached Oct. 25 to a fine con- 
gregation. Further services are being 
planned and it is hoped to resume regular 
activities. * * Le Roy.—A picnic supper 
and W. U. M. A. meeting was held at the 
church Oct. 14, an unusually large num- 
ber attending. State Superintendent Stall 
preached here Sunday morning, Nov. 15, 
and a business meeting was held in the 
evening of the same day. Arrangements 
were completed whereby church services 
will be held on the second and fourth 
Sundays of each month beginning with 
December. The Sunday school is doing 
well under leadership of Mr. Jerome Brain- 
ard. Our people have been saddened by 
the tragic death of Roy C. Bissell, who was 
struck and killed by an automobile on 
Sunday morning, Nov. 8. He was a 
staunch Universalist and of a pioneer 
Universalist family in this community. * * 
Eldorado.—Rally Day and homecoming 
on Sunday, Nov. 1, was a decided success. 
Church school was from ten to eleven a.m., 
and the service of worship from eleven to 
twelve. The sermon was by the pastor, 
Rev. Roscoe Walters. A bountiful bas- 
ket dinner was served at the noon hour, 
and the afternoon was given over to re- 
joining old friends, renewing acquaintances, 
talking over old times and planning for 
the future. It was quite successful. * * 
North Olmsted.—Thirty-eight men at- 
tended the October meeting of the men’s 
club. More have signified their intention 
of being active in the club, and we hope 
for good results through the winter. * * 
Jersey.—The Ladies’ Aid held the an- 
nual fair and chicken supper in October, 
and it was very successful. There was 
also a beautiful display of fruits and 
flowers and vegetables which were do- 
nated for sale for the benefit of the church. 
* * Caledonia.—Saturday evening, Oct. 
17, the ladies served a fine chicken supper, 
proceeds of which amounted to about 
$40. The following day dinner was 
served in the church parlors following 
the morning service of worship. 
Stanley C. Stalt. 


and. Interests 


student at Wellesley. Her fiance is an 
alumnus of the theological schools of St. 
Lawrence University and of Harvard 
College.” 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, minister of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, preached a powerful sermon 
on Nov. 22, from the text, ‘‘In the world 
you shall have tribulation, but be of good 
cheer,”’ a pre-Thanksgiving sermon. Dr. 
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Roger F. Etz was in the chancel assisting 
Dr. Hall in the service, and addressed the 
congregation briefly. 


Rey. Helene Ulrich, who has _ been 
preaching in Gardner and Leominster, 
Mass., during the month of November, has 
accepted the invitation of these two par- 
ishes to continue as the regularly settled 
pastor. 


By the will of the late Vilas E. Moore of 
Springfield, Mass., St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, now federated with the Church 
of the Unity, will receive $1,000. 


The address of Rev. James Houghton is 
now 204 West Green Street, Urbana, IIl. 
Mr. Houghton is acting pastor at Urbana. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor. 
Mr. Niles presented the Community Chest 
appeal to the audiences at the Paramount 
and Denver Theaters on Nov. 18. These 
are Denver’s largest theaters. He also 
delivered an Armistice Day talk at the 
Orthodox Jewish Synagogue. The twenty- 
eighth annual civic Thanksgiving service 
took place at 10.380 a. m. Thanksgiving 
Day in the City Auditorium. Mr. Niles 
was one of the speakers. Attendance at 
Sunday school is averaging the largest in 
the history of the present pastorate. 
Under the direction of Mrs. B. H. Pfaff 
the school is attaining such excellence that 
its reputation is spreading extensively. 
“An Old Folks Concert”’ was presented by 
the Y. P. C. U., assisted by some of Den- 
ver’s leading musicians, on the evening of 
Noy. 27. Songs of the long ago were 
sung under the direction of Edwin Rich- 
ards, church organist. Following the 
concert there was a social hour, during 
which tea was served by the Fireside Club. 
The Y. P. C. U. gave this entertainment 
to raise funds with which to pay its pledges 
to the local church and to the National 
Weg BR AROE) 1/d 


District of Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. Five churches joined 
in a union Thanksgiving service in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
on the morning of Thanksgiving Day. 
The congregation nearly filled the church. 
Dr. Perkins was in charge. Rev. J. J. 
Rives, of Francis Asbury Methodist 
Church, read the President’s Proclama- 
tion; Rev. Harvey Baker Smith, of the 
Columbia Heights Disciples Church, read 
the scripture lesson; Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
offered the prayer; and the sermon, on 
“Thankfulness Which Crusades,” was 
preached by Rev. R. J. Clinchy, of Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Church. The 
choir of thirty-five voices sang the choral 
anthems, “Prayer of Thanksgiving,’ an 
old Dutch melody, and Mendelssohn’s 
“All Men, All Things, Praise the Lord.” 
The offering was for the relief work of the 
Central Union Mission. This was the 


sixth year that these churches, located in 
the same general region, have joined in 
this union service on Thanksgiving Day. 
It has become one of the established events 
in the religious life of Washington. 


Illinois 


Hoopeston.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, 
pastor. We entertained the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention in September. The 
attendance was good and the stimulus to 
our local work was quite noticeable. Dur- 
ing the Convention Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
baptized the son of Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
Lumsden. Church attendance is but little 
less than it was a year ago. The church 
school recently had twelve 100 per cent 
classes out of a possible thirteen. It is 
quite normal to have five, six or seven 
100 per cent classes. The men’s club has 
held one meeting. They plan three more 
before spring. The ladies are making 
preparations for the annual bazaar. The 
operetta, “Why the Chimes Rang,” will 
be given at Christmas time. The church 
school children will also be given a Christ- 
mas party during the holidays. The 
young people are working to organize a 
young people’s society. Four meetings 
have been held and the promise for the 
future is good. Our church is active in 
local relief work. Many of our members 
are giving their time in the administra- 
tion of the relief. Mr. Lumsden is secre- 
tary of the United Charities and chairman 
of the mayor’s committee. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
A reception was recently given at the 
church to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Price. 
Mrs. Lola Mustain sang a group of num- 
bers. K. C. Beck, spoke the words of 
welcome for the congregation and Chester 
Routledge spoke for the Kansas Conven- 
tion of Universalist Churches, of which he 
is president. Judge Baker, a former minis- 
ter of the church, gave a short address of 


welcome. Rev. Mr. Enns, of Pretty 
Prairie, also spoke. During the social 
hour refreshments were served. Mrs. 


J. H. Tharp and Mrs. R. A. Rouatt pre- 
sided at the table. Mrs. Price was pre- 
sented with a bouquet of red roses by the 
ladies of the church. 


* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Through the kindness of Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, Dr. George E. Huntley, chairman 
of the program committee of the Roston 
Ministers’ Meeting, was able to secure 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien for the meeting on 
Monday, Nov. 23. There was an unusually 
good attendance, and Dr. U.S. Milburn, 
president, and Rev. Otto Raspe, secre- 
tary, were in their respective positions. 
Rev. L. Weston Attwood of Abington, 
the town in which Mr. O’Brien was born, 
conducted the devotional services, assisted 
by Miss MacDonald at the piano. Dr. 
Milburn requested Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, 
a schoolmate of Mr. O’Brien, to introduce 


him. In part, she said: ‘“Mr. O’Brien and 
I shared in a great adventure, our first go- 
ing away from home to school. The years 
since have taken him into a larger and 
ever enlarging circle, which now includes 
the whole earth, yet he still remains the 
same cordial, friendly person as ever to 
his old schoolmates and hosts of others, 
even though he has become now Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien, citizen of the world.” 

Mr. O’Brien requested that no report 
be made of his address. He dealt with 
the world situation and held the closest 
attention of everybody in the room. He 
had the power of full information, great 
clarity, and an elevated spirit. He was 
absolutely frank in recognition of the 
dangers existing between the nations of 
the world. He exposed ruthlessly all the 
sore spots. The address carried a gospel 
of hope and peace, for it frankly outlined 
concrete methods by which the churches 
can carry the gospel of brotherhood around 
the world. It is doubtful if there was 
any person present who was not greatly 
informed and deeply moved by Mr. 
O’Brien’s powerful presentation. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, A. B. Harvard 
1891, Honorary Litt. D. Dartmouth 1922, 
Brown 1924, Colby 1926, Poston Uni- 
versity 1927, was secretary to Grover 
Cleveland from 1892 to 1895. He has 
been Washington correspondent and editor 
of the Bosion Transcript, and was for 
many years editor of the Boston Herald, 
as well as president of the company owning 
it. He has been giving his time of late 
to literary work and lecturing. The eve- 
ning papers of the day following the 
Ministers’ Meeting which he addressed 
announced that President Hoover had 
appointed him head of the Federal Tariff 


Commission. 
* * 


MRS. JEFFERSON CHASE 


The recent death of Mrs. Jefferson 
(Caroline Adams) Chase of Portland, 
Me., briefly noted in the Leader, calls for 
more than a passing word. She was a 
remarkable woman—not simply because 
she lived to be more than one hundred 
years old, but by reason of her rare per- 
sonal qualities. I had known her in- 
timately for more than thirty years and 
always counted it a privilege to be in her 
home, for her presence was like a benedic- 
tion. She had seen trouble, known the 
disappointment of cherished hopes, met 
grievous sorrow, but nothing could destroy 
the saneness of her mind or the serenity 
of her spirit. One of her sons, on the 
threshold of an unusual career, was lost, 
together with a little grandson, on the 
ill-fated steamer Portland in November, 
1898, when returning home for the Thanks- 
giving holidays. Her husband, an in- 
ventor, died in 1902. But she knew how 
to carry on bravely, resolutely and ef- 
ficiently. The many who in these days 
become pessimistic because of unfulfilled 
desires, could learn the secret of true living 
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from this dear woman, who also knew the 
meaning of thwarted plans and hopes, but 
was both sweet and strong. Happily she 
had the command of her faculties as well 
as a keen sense of humor to the very last. 
The touch wh current interests and prob- 
lems was never lost; regularly she read 
the daily paper and the Christian Leader, 
as well as quite widely in general litera- 
ture. 

Although she had but little, she was 
always ready to share with those less 
fortunate, for her sympathy with the vic- 
tims of wrong and with good causes was 
instant and active, and in the same spirit 
she never failed to do her bit for the church 
she loved. The hundredth anniversary of 
her birth—Aug. 20—was the occasion of a 
spontaneous tribute of love and esteem 
from those who knew her to a life whose 
beauty and strength the added years 
had only made more evident. 

I have always had an inward protest 
against those words in the last chapter of 
Ecclesiastes, so often quoted: 

Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, 

Ere the evil days come, or the years draw 
nigh 

When thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them. 

Surely—I have felt—as one grows older, 
if he has lived as he should, whatever his 
experiences, he should become, because of 
the way in which he has met them, 


stronger, nobler, and therefore more 
blessed. The life of this good woman 
justified this faith. 
J.M.A. 
Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


PARENT, PUPIL, TEACHER NIGHT 
IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The officers, teachers and pupils, with 
their parents, were entertained at a sup- 
per on Nov. 20, in the vestry of First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. About one 
hundred were present and enjoyed the 
bountiful supper and the community 
singing. Rev. Otto Raspe acted as toast- 
master and was introduced by the superin- 
tendent of the school, Mr. William A. 
Johnson, who expressed his appreciation 
of Mr. Raspe and his keen interest in re- 
ligious education. 

Mr. Raspe brought greetings from all 
the organizations of the church and intro- 
duced Miss Bessie Sprague, pastor’s 
assistant and director of religious educa- 
tion. Miss Sprague spoke of the great 
need to make law abiding citizens, the 
lack of training in the homes as the cause 
of much crime, and the need for workers 
in the church school. 

Miss Helen Rice, one of the state super- 
visors, told a charming story to the chil- 
dren and gave as an aim for church schools 
that they have a right atmosphere for 
worship and that Christian leaders be 
trained for future churches. 

The toastmaster in introducing the next 


speaker said, “Universalism stands for 
universal brotherhood, and we have a 
teacher from Bulgaria to teach our class 
of young men, Mr. Doitcheff.” Mr. 
Doitcheff, in responding, said: ““What is 
true, what is lovely, is universal. The 
Sunday school in the United States is 
important. Thechurchschool perpetuates 
the Christian religion.” 

Mr. Raspe suggested that we all go to 
Bulgaria, and after being there for only 
two years, that we make a speech in the 
Bulgarian language. He then introduced 
“a friend of us all,’’ Dr. Huntley, who 
“used to think that children are im- 
portant in the nation, and now thinks that 
children are indispensable.” The word 
that he especially emphasized was a word 
of Dr. Potterton’s, ‘togetherness.’ He 
likened the church to a six-horse team, 
pulling together. 

Mrs. Frank Chamberlain, supervisor of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, told about the oppor- 
tunities to-day to train for leadership, and 
challenged the group to ‘“‘help God the 
world to save.” 

Mr. Raspe then introduced the last 
speaker, saying, ‘““The best is yet to be. 
Like Oliver Twist we ask for more; that 
more is to be granted in the sweet person- 
ality of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle.” Dr. 
Earle told the story, “The Palace That 
Music Built.” ‘‘We all dream,” she said, 
“of a world when there will be no war or 
strife. We have got to learn to work to- 
gether. Parents and teachers dream of 
what we would like the children to be, 
the church school is trying to teach the 
children to worship together and to know 
God. Together we will bring to pass those 
beautiful things of which we all dream.” 

* * 


DR. WESTWOOD IN AKRON 


The First Universalist Church of Akron, 
Ohio, has just had the privilege and the 
inspiration of a week of lecture-sermons by 
Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Mission 
Preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

We were helped and inspired in many 
ways. Iam not certain that the minister 
did not get more than the congregation, 
for Dr. Westwood struck a chord in the 
heart of the pastor which responded with 
all the accumulated spiritual longing of 
many years. 

The results here can not of necessity be 
tabulated so soon after the meetings have 
closed. We had fair attendance—we 
would have better with ancther visit. People 
in and out of the church are talking more 
about what they believe and what to do 
with their belief than they were before Dr. 
Westwood came. Many men were in at- 
tendance, and some of them left their 
names that they might be further in- 
formed about meetings and be sent church 
notices and pamphlets. The attendance of 
people outside the congregation was very 
good. The newspaper advertising reached 


some who would not have been present, 
even though the papers are not kindly in 
their notice of our churches. 

Dr. Westwood has the ability to make 
plain that place in the spiritual religious 
life of the moment where many wish to 
stand, the place where the theist and the 
spiritual humanist find themselves one. 
Mayhap my terms seem to some to be in- 
consistent, but I am firmly of the opinion 
that there is a ground where there is no 
actual difference, and that on that ground 
the mass. of those who are dissatisfied with 
the old liberalism and yet who can not find 
themselves entirely giving up the con- 
sciousness of the spiritual entity in life, 
would like to meet. 

We certainly wish to thank the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League for its broad vi- 
sion in thus letting the world see that there 
is one denomination which is willing to 
help another denomination in its work. 
In fact, not only willing to help but willing 
to pay for the privilege of helping. I 
think this is something of which the 
business world might take cognizance. 
Yet we must not forget it is laymen who 
are financing Dr. Westwood’s work, 
whether it is in his own denomination or 
another. 

We thank them, we hope it is a forecast 
of greater co-operation, and we certainly 
hope we may be able to show our appre- 
ciation in some way more concrete than 
words. 

George Cross Baner, Pastor. 
oO 


INCOME FOR RELIEF 


We shall all give our share to the cam- 
paign to raise funds for emergency relief, 
according to the scale requested by our 
local committees. This is the way to help, 
apparently, and it seems to be the only 
way we can agree to handle the situation. 
One per cent of salaries from those who 
have jobs, or up to two per cent. Good. 

Now, how much shall we ask of those 
who clip coupons or realize dividends? 
The wage earners are toeing the mark. 
Are there others whose income comes from 
money realized in the days of our com- 
munity’s prosperity who ought to be toe- 
ing the mark also? Perhaps they are; 
then, this suggestion is impertinent. But 
it seems only fair, otherwise, to call at- 
tention to the possibility. 

To ask employees who are working on 
short time and cut pay to meet an economic 
situation for which they are not responsible 
is a pretty drastic step. Perhaps only 
Americans with their idealism would 
stand for it. Sometimes it seems as if the 
wage-earners were being penalized for 
the mistakes of management and owner- 
ship. 

This much is certain. It is ludicrous to 
ask people to resume normal spending when 
their wages have to be cut from ten to 
thirty-seven per cent. It can’t be done. 

Father Corrigan, in the Catholic Truth 
Hour, Sunday, said that industry must 
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have a care for its people as well as for 
its profits, and he hinted pretty strongly 
that one of the things that might come out 
of our present situation was the principle 
that industry must be responsible for the 
workers in time of enforced idleness. This 
is an advanced view for a conservative 
church to permit.—From the Torch of 
Universalism in Fitchburg. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
i Rev. R. Lester Mondale was or- * 
* dained to the Unitarian ministry in * 
* 1929 and settled over the Unita- * 
* rian church in Evanston, Ill., in * 
GIBB). = 
& Rev. Helene Ulrich, formerly as- * 
* sistant pastor of the Church of the * 
* Divine Paternity, New York City, * 
* has served also the Universalist * 
* church in Gorham, N: H., and for * 
* several years has been engaged in * 
* prison work, at the State Farm at * 
* Niantic, Conn., and the Federal * 
* Industrial Institute at Alderson, W. * 
* Va. She has just accepted the * 
* pastorate of the churches at Gard- * 
* ner and Leominster, Mass. es 
- Rev. Dwight Bradley is pastor * 
* of the First Church (Congrega- * 
* tional) in Newton, Mass. i 
tS A. Ingham Bicknell, a Eoston * 
* lawyer, is treasurer of the Univer- * 
* salist General Convention and of * 
* the Massachusetts State Conven- * 
aeeblOls rs 
a Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong * 
* is pastor of the South Congrega- * 
* tional Church in Pittsfield, Mass. < 
* * 
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BOSTON MINISTERS‘ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Dec. 7. Hour: 10.45. 
Place: Church of the Redemption, Boyl- 
ston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. Speak- 
er: Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, of Tokyo, 
Japan. Subject: “A Woman’s View of 
Our Work in Japan.”’ 

Mrs. Cary, known and loved through- 
out our denomination, will be given a 
hearty welcome and a thoughtful hearing. 
She will have a vital and enlightening 
message. All persons interested in the 
extension work of our church are invited 
to attend this meeting. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1558) 
Either the psychiatrist or the indiviaual 
himself must work to the end that this 
“problem individual’ shall give to life 
a proper meaning. Much treatment from 
psychiatrists, criminologists, and others 
has been beside the point. 

One of the best chapters is that entitled 
“Crime and Its Prevention.’”? Here the 
author applies his principles. Funda- 
mentally the criminal is such because of a 
mistaken style of life; he gives life a “pri- 
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vate’ meaning and considers all society 
as hisenemy. Our penology, our methods 
of corporal punishment, fines and deten- 
tions, only re-enforce this mistaken view 
of life. The problem is to make the 
criminal co-operative and therefore to 
make him no longer a criminal. In much 
the same way Dr. Adler proceeds to apply 
his principles to family influences, school 
influences, adolescence, and dreams, giving 
a chapter to each of these topics. The 
chapter on dreams strikes us as only a 
trifle less ingenious than the Freudian 
interpretations of dreams. All these chap- 
ters contain many practical and sensible 
helps to parents. Dr. Adler has written 
another book so readable in style and so 
practical and pertinent in viewpoint that 
the layman in such matters will do well to 
have it at hand for reference. 
' Norman D. Fletcher. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


x 
Where Religion Counts 


We Need Religion. By Ernest F. Tittle. 

(Holt. $1.50.) 

This little volume is one that will bring 
joy to many who desire an evaluation of 
religion that is terse, charmingly simple 
in style, and very much to the point. 
With the exception of four, the chapters 
were first delivered by Dr. Tittle as the 
Wilkin Lectures in 1931 in the Wesley 
Foundation at the University of Illinois. 
They are written for students, and ad- 
dressed to the minds of all serious and 
questioning young people. 

Dr. Tittle does not deal with the sub- 
ject of the truth in religion, but with the 
truth about religion. His words are not 
in answer to the questions, Is religion true? 
and, Can we believe it? His message is a 
reply to thece questions: Is it useful? and, 
Can we not get along just as well without 
it? To. criticise the message because it 
deals with no theistic arguments and con- 
flicts between new science and old dogmas, 
but confines itself to the human end of the 
chain of religion, would be beside the 
point. There is no direct appeal from 
the ideas that ‘‘the Lord, He is God’’ and 
“what doth He require of thee;”’ but under- 
lying all the author says, one feels the 
solid rock of unshakable faith; and shining 
all through the buoyant style of his lan- 
guage, one senses the warmth and the 
light of brightest hope for the souls in this 
present world of daily life because of the 
reality of the unseen world that envelopes 
all the visible and transient. 

There are pointed statements that con- 
cern the great problems of our world to- 
day—such as peace or war, religion and 
armaments, industrial ideals and depres- 
sions and social programs. But the great- 
est value of this book will be found in the 
discussion. of those problems that will 
always be with us, such as the relation of 


religion to health, happiness, and the’ 


energies and motives of men. The first 
two chapters are entitled, ‘“The Need of 
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Religion” and “The Religion We Need.” 
They are little masterpieces, and had the 
volume contained no more they would 
have stamped it as of extraordinary de- 
light and value. ’ 
William Couden. 
Providence, R. I. 


* * 


CHURCH UNION AT DOVER-FOX- 
CROFT 


An unusual service was held in the 
Monument Square Church of Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine, on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 22. It marked the completion of 
the union between the Universalist and 
Congregational churches of that town and 
the installation of Rev. Luther Ballou as 
the first pastor of the united church. 

Negotiations between the laymen of the 
two groups were begun last January, both 
churches at that time being without resi- 
dent ministers. After the preliminaries 
had been arranged, Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, State Superintendent of Univer- 
salist Churches in Maine, and Rev. Rod- 
ney W. Roundy, State Superintendent of 
the Congregational-Christian Conference 
of Maine, were brought in as counsellors 
and helped greatly in working out the 
problems involved. From the beginning 
those directly concerned were actuated 
by a conviction that a strong united 
church could best serve the needs of the 
community. The preamble to the Articles 
of Federation gives a concise statement 
of the underlying motives as well as the 
ideals which they have set before them: 

“Believing heartily in the principle and 
practise of co-operation in the work of 
the Christian Church; convinced that 
nothing essential in creed, ideals, beliefs or 
policy divides us; and feeling that we can 
render larger service to our community and 
to the world by combining our efforts, we, 
the members of two great divisions of the 
family of Christian churches, hereby agree 
to unite our churches in the name of our 
Lord and Master under the terms and in 
the manner following.” 

They called as their first minister Rev. 
Luther Ballou, son of Mr. Hosea Starr 
Ballou of Boston, and one of the family 
that has given the Universalist Church so 
many and such distinguished ministers. 
Mr. Ballou graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity and from the Boston University 
School of Theology. He has served the 
East Blackstone Methodist church, the 
Millville, Mass., Methodist church, and 
the Congregational church at West Groton, 
Mass. Mrs. Ballou graduated from the 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education, and for six years was director 
of religious education in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Boston. 

The service Sunday evening was not- 
able among other things for the cordial 
co-operation of the neighboring churches. 
The Methodist and Baptist churches 
gave up their evening services, not only 
that their respective ministers might take 
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part in this service, but that their con- 
gregations might show their good-will by 
being present. Large delegations were 
also present from the surrounding towns. 

The addresses of the evening were given 
by Rey. Stanley: Manning, State Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches, Rev. 
Rodney W. Roundy, State Superintendent 
of Congregational-Christian Churches, and 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., of Boston. 

Already there are evidences of growth 
and activity. At the time of the union 
the Congregational Sunday school was 
very small and the Universalists were not 
maintaining one. Since the first of Sep- 
tember the enrollment of the united Sun- 
day school has more than doubled. It is 
proposed to hold the religious services in 
the larger of the two church buildings and 
to convert the other into a community 
house. 


Notices 
POSITION WANTED 


A young woman who received her degree from the 
Crane School of Religion at Tufts College in June 
wishes a position as Director of Religious Education. 
The General Sunday School Association will gladly 
answer questions about her. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOKS 


The General Convention has a number of copies 
of Universalist Year Books from 1922 to 1930 in- 
elusive. If any individuals or organizations would 
care to receive a complete set of these books, or single 
copies of any year, we should be glad to furnish them 
upon request for the cost of postage alone, as long 

_ as the supply lasts. 

Send in your request at once to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

CP KG 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of License issued to Rev. Harry G. Kenney, 
a Congregational minister, who takes over the Uni- 
versalist parish at Southold, New York. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ew 
ON THE AIR 


Rev. H. L. Canfield will broadcast from Greens- 
boro, N. C., station WBIG, on successive Sunday 
evenings at 6.15 o’clock. The topics and dates are as 
follows: 

Dee. 6, “Crime and Its Causes.” 

Dec. 13, “Is Punishment for Crime Justifiable?” 

Dee. 20, ‘Charles Darwin.” (Biographical.) 

Dec. 27, ‘Organic Evolution.” 

Jan. 3, 1932, ‘‘Creative Evolution.” 

ra IE} 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Massachusetts: Rev. 
Isabella S. Macduff, Claremont, N. H., Rev. G. W. 
Penniman, D. D., Walpole, N. H., Rev. Eric A. Ayer, 
Manchester, N. H., Rev. Luther J. Pollard, Plym- 
outh, N. H. Dated Nov. 7, 1931. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Sarah Gould Durston 


Mrs. Sarah Gould Durston of Aledo, Illinois, a 
member of the Universalist church in Galesburg, 
and a former student of Lombard College in its early 
days, died at her home on Novy. 11, following an ill- 
ness of several weeks. Her death at the age of 
eighty-eight years ended about ten years of ill health, 
during which she was cared for by a daughter, Mrs. 
A. A. Rice, with whom she made her home. 

e Mrs. Durston was born in Suez township, Mercer 
County, Illinois, Dec. 14, 1842, the daughter of 
Miranda and John Gould. Her father came from 
England when a young man and her mother was born 
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in this country. From the county schools she went 
to Lombard College. ‘That was in the days when 
Old Main was the only school building, and it lacked 
a finished roof. In later years Mrs. Durston sent 
three daughters to Lombard and saw them all grad- 
uate. Two granddaughters attended the school, 
finishing just a few years before the merger with 
Knox. Many Commencement weeks saw ‘Mrs. 
Durston a visitor on the campus, and a guest in 
Lombard Hall, 

She was married on Jan. 8, 1867, to Charles F. 
Durston. They made their home in New Windsor 
and Aledo while their children were growing into 
maturity. Mr. Durston died April 25, 1909. 

Mrs. Durston was a member of the Universalist 
church in Galesburg and a life-long reader of the 
Leader, with which she became acquainted when a 
child when her mother was a subscriber. 

Nearly half a century ago she was active in social 
and civic life and was until recently a member of the 
Columbian Club. 

The three daughters survive: Mrs. H. F. Simmons 
of Woodhull, Mrs. A. A. Rice of Aledo, and Mrs. 
George Ohse of Yorkville. One son died in child- 
hood. Mrs. Durston is also survived by four grand- 
children, Durston Ohse of Yorkville, Mrs. L. C. 
Cox (Alice Simmons) of Peoria, Mrs. W. T. Min- 
nick (Ethel Simmons) of Cambridge, Nebraska, 
and Miss Ruth Simmons of West Branch, Iowa. 

The funeral was held at the Aledo home with Rev. 
Albert W. Altenbern, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Galesburg, giving a brief and beautiful 
message on the eternal quality of noble character. 
Burial was in the Aledo mausoleum. 


Stanley W. Carleton 


Stanley Woodbury Carleton of Swampscott, 
Mass., died Nov. 2 after a brief illness. He was 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., the son of James Madi- 
son and Sarah (Rhodes) Carleton. He lived nearly 
all his life in Lynn and Swampscott. 

As a youth, Mr. Carleton attended the First 
Baptist Church, but later became interested in Uni- 
versalism. Mr. Carleton and his wife were of the 
small group that founded the Universalist society 
in Swampscott. 

He was an active member of the Bay State Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., of Lynn, Palestine Encampment and 
Fraternity Male Quartet, Peter Woodland Lodge, 
K. of P., Men’s Club of the First Universalist Church, 
Lynn Historical Society and the Veteran Odd Fel- 
lows Association of Massachusetts. 

He leaves two daughters, Miss Ursula Florence 
Carleton, and Mrs. Miriam Stanley Carleton Squires, 
wife of Edwin E. Squires of Nebraska. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. W. W. 
Rose, D. D. 


Leroy F. Fortney 


Leroy Frederick Fortney died at his home in Plain- 
field, Vt., Nov. 15. He was born in Shinnston, 
West Virginia, 1849, the son of Dr. Jacob and Mary 
E. (Lefebre) Fortney. He antedated the separation 
of West Virginia from Virginia, and was a witness 
of those stirring scenes which the Civil War from 
the first brought to his native commonwealth. 
Though not old enough for military duty, he became 
a member of the home guard in his town. Later in 
life he chose the ministry as a vocation, taking his 
preparatory and theological courses at St. Lawrence 
University. 

His pastorates were in Enfield, N. H., Alstead, 
N. H., Concord, Vt., Plainfield and Marshfield, Vt., 
and Waterloo, Iowa. After choosing Plainfield as 
his residence he held a regular pastorate at Williston, 
Vt., and thereafter continued to “supply”? churches 
about the state for several years. He was always 
ready to render ministerial service when called upon. 

Mr. Fortney went to Plainfield as pastor of the 
Universalist church in 1885. Three years later he 
was united in marriage with Anna L. Spencer of 
Plainfield, who survives him. He was the oldest of 
seven children, of whom only two sisters survive. 
They are Mrs. Felix Cunningham of Worthington, 
W. Va., and Mrs. Z. W. Wyatt, widow of the late 
Dr. Z. W. Wyatt of Shinnston, W. Va. Many 
nephews and nieces also survive him. He wasa 
half brother of the late Revs. Q. H. Shinn, D. D., 
Granville Fortney and Perry Fortney. 


He was a frequent and acceptable writer to period- 
icals, and oftue contributed to the Leader. 

Rev. W. S. Nichols, Universalist-Unitarian minis- 
ter of Montpelier, officiated at the funeral at Plain- 


Burial was in the Eaton Cemetery 


Married 


Bacon-Roberts.—In Chelsea, Vt., Nov. 22, by 
Rev. C. F. McIntire, Robert Cerin Bacon and Mar- 
jorie Hope Roberts, all of Chelsea. 


field, Nov. 17. 
in Marshfield. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New : 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains-and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


eg SLE TEEN SA TOTS LE EL NE TR ZEEE ITB 
Rev. William A. Wood, Framingham, 
Mass., will book appointments for his popu- 
lar address, “What Is the Matter with the 
United States?” already given twenty-six ff 
times. 


Terms and references on request. 


The! B 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME! 
The Masterpiece of Literature 
Call, or send for catalog 
SALONS LO 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
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41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


This year of all years you get your money’s worth in BOOKS. When you give a book you pay a com- 


pliment. 


We can supply any book in print. 


Send your personal card with your 


order, and we will enclose and deliver books to any address. 


SOME OF THE LATER BOOKS 


Fiction 


Maid in Waiting. John Galsworthy. $2.50. 


A Buried Treasure. Elizabeth Madox Roberts. $2.50. 
American Beauty. Edna Ferber. $2.50. 
A Jade of Destiny. Jeffery Farnol. $2.50. 


Two People. A. A. Milne. $2.50. 

Job: Story of aSimple Man. Joseph Roth. $2.50. 
Sparks Fly Upward. Oliver La Farge. $2.50. 
A Man’s Own Country. Katharine N. Burt. 
Two Black Sheep. Harry Leon Wilson. 
Judith Paris. Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 
Westward Passage. Margaret A. Barnes. 
Big Enough. Will James. $2.50. 
Shadows on the Rock. Willa Cather. $2.50. 

A White Bird Flyi g. Bess Streeter Aldrich. $2.00. 
The Ten Commandments. Warwick Deeping. $2.50. 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 


$2.50. 


Scaramouche the King-Maker. Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. 
Windmill on the Dune. Mary E. Waller. $2.50. 
The Good Earth. Pearl S. Buck. $2.50. 
Article Thirty-Two. J. Rathbone Oliver. $2.50. 
All Alongshore. Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.50. 
Finch’s Fortune. Mazo De La Roche. $2.50. 
Belle-Mere. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
The Dark Horse. Robert Grant. $2.50. 

History and Biography 
Crowded Years. Wm. G. McAdoo. $5.00. 
Autobiography of Knute K. Rockne. Mrs. Rockne. $2.50. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Henry F. Pringle. $5.00. 
Bernard Shaw. Frank Harris. $5.00. 
Eyes on Russia. Margaret Boucke-White. $5.00. 


History of Russian Revolution. Leon Trotsky. $5.00. 

Forty-Niners. Archer Butler Hulbert. $3.50. 

Newton D. Baker: America at War. 
Two volumes. $7.50. 


Only Yesterday: Story of the 1920’s. Frederick L. Allen. 


$4.00. 
Red Smoke. Isaac Don Levine. $3.50. 
Wellington. Philip Guedalla. $4.00. 


The Epic of America. James Truslow Adams. $3.00. 

Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence. $5.00. 
Man’s Own Show: Civilization. George A. Dorsey. $5.00. 
My Father, Mark Twain. Clara Clemens. $5.00. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. 


$5.00. 
Leonard Wood: A Biography. Herman Hagedorn. Two 
volumes. $10.00. 


King Albert in the Great War. 
The Tragic Queen. Andrew Dakers. $5.00. 
Gifts of Life. Emil Ludwig. $4.00. 

Companions on the Trail. Hamlin Garland. 


Lieut. General Galet. $6.00. 


$2.50. 


The Universalist Publishing House exists to serve the Church. 


Col. Frederick Palmer. 


Books of General Interest 


Washington Merry-Go-Round. $3.00. 
Mexico. Stuart Chase. $3.00. 

Sorry, But You’re Wrong About It. 

$3.00. 

Manhattan Side-Show. Konrad Bercovici. 
Cold. Lawrence M. Gould. $3.50. 

Best Poems of 1931. Edited by Thomas Moult. $2.50. 
Come with Me to India. Patricia Kendall. $3.50. 

In Defense of Tomorrow. Robert D. Bowden. $2.00. 
What Life Should Meanto You. Alfred Adler. $3.00. 
Quotable Poems. Second Series. Compiled by Thos. C. 


Albert E. Wiggam. 


$5.00. 


Clark. $2.50. 
Religion and Philosophy 
The Christ of the Mount. E. Stanley Jones. $1.50. 
The Finding of God. Edgar S. Brightman. $2.00. 


Has Science Discovered God? 
$3.50. 

Pathways to the Reality of God. Rufus M. Jones. 

Since Calvary. Lewis Browne. $3.50. 

Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt. 
Gilkey. $2.00. 

On Being Alive. W. Russell Bowie. 

We Need Religion. Ernest F. Tittle. 


Edited by Edw. H. Cotton. 
$2.00. 
James Gordon 


$2.00. 
$1.50. 


The Moral Crisis in Christianity. Justin W. Nixon. $2.00. 

The Religion of Jesus. Toyohiko Kagawa. $1.25. 

The Growth of the Idea of God. Shailer Mathews. $2.50. 

Sermons I Have Preached to Young People. Edited by 
Sidney A. Weston. $1.60. 

Religion in a Changing World. Rabbi Silver. $2.00. 


Books by Our Own Folks 


The Little Hill Farm. Illustrated. John van Schaick. $1.00. 

The Significance of Jesus Christ. W. C. Selleck. 75 cents. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. Frederick W. 
Betts. $1.50. 

George Seeks a Reason. Stanley and Ethel Manning. $.75. 
Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick. With twelve illustra- 
tions. New holiday edition. $2.50. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. 

Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. . 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the ‘Front Porch” essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way: A Study of Universalism. L. B. Fisher. 

Glimpses of Grandeur. Frank D. Adams. $2.00. 


Sold separately 


$1.00. 


It is the property of the denomination. 


In supporting this House with your patronage you are helping to build up your own institution. 


For books for children and young people see “Our Library Desk,” Christian Leader of November 21. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


‘*For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him” 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
' Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9, “The Lord Will Provide.” 


Murray 


10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, “The Old Order Changeth.” 


18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GODDARD 


with a Universalist Background 


A Preparer School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
perce Howees - Keliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Bostan, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
| 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


you want to know the Universalist 
interpretation of the International 
Uniform Lessons subscribe for 


The Sunday School Helper 


Senior grade for older young people and 
adults—60 cents per year. 
grade for pupils from thirteen to seven- 
teen, 40 cents per year. 


Intermediate 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo) 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodte 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett Gulez 


Day and Evening Business Courses 

COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Bookkeeping, Finishing. 


Commercial, 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 


equipment, new uilding. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 


“156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil’' 
up your own institution. 


TWO FOR ONE 


Boston, Massachusetts, 
November 20, 1931. 


Dear Loyal Subscriber: 


You have stood by the Christian Leader so loyally during . 
these difficult times that we have been trying to think of some 


way to show our appreciation. 


a 


WE HAVE FOUND IT 
“HERE IT IS 


Two beautiful and appropriate Christmas gifts for the price 
of one. Please fill out and return blank immediately because the 
special edition of Nature Cruisings is limited, and this offer will 
not hold after the supply is exhausted. 

This offer is strictly limited to new subscriptions and cannot 
be applied to renewals. 


Manager, Christian Leader, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find check, or money order, for $2.50 for which - 
please send the Christian Leader for one year to sf 
IN@INE xhexuGh:. dace aes: ACUTE So init sei 
Also please send a copy of the special holiday Nature Cruis- ‘ & 
« ings to ( 
Name viet. dicen oe Address... os ao, oe | 
p and notify each that paper and book come with my best wishes. : 
: (Signed)... 1 fanbase te ee 2 
R gned) ¢ 
Ved 


